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Prescriptions for Unity 


. Pe dollar problem, despite the improvement in the situation 

over the last two years, is not on the way to solution. . . . 
This is not solely a European problem. It is a problem for the United 
States . . . and also for the whole free world.” In these words, Baron 
Snoy and M. Marjolin last week presented to the Organisation of 
European Economic Co-operation their gloomy conclusion on the 
facts of European recovery. At the same time, the Assembly at 
Strasbourg was seeking in its economic report to state the same 
conclusion in mere dramatic terms. “The Assembly warns the 
people of Europe that millions of us will soon go hungry and 
unemployed unless we act at once. ...” Thus, on the eve of the 
talks between the United States, Britain and Canada in Washington, 
the spokesmen of Europe have come forward to declare that the 
dollar problem is not simply Britain’s, but that it governs the whole 
relationship between the New World and the Old. The dollar sales of 
the Marshall group of countries have declined by 30 per cent in the 
last six months. Marshall Aid, invaluable though it is, covers no more 
than two-thirds of the nations’ estimated “ irreducible ” requirements. 
If no fresh policies can be conceived, if the drift continues, the hunger 
and unemployment foreshadowed at Strasbourg will not wait until 
19§2. 

For this reason, the European reaction to the crisis has in recent 
weeks come to show a growing awareness of its deeper political signifi- 
cance. What is at stake is not so much the nations’ dollar balances or 
their gold reserves. It is the capacity of the whole free world to work 
and trade and prosper together. Since the war, in spite of the 
American loan, of Marshall Aid, of the Inter-European payments 
scheme, of the work of the OEEC, Europe has found it more and more 
difficult to trade freely and to gain the advantages of a proper 
division of labour either inside Europe or across the Atlantic ; the 
barriers have grown higher and the worst of them take the form 
of inconvertible currencies and their accompaniment, bilateral trade. 
These facts are realised today more clearly than ever before. The 
difficulty lies in the total confusion of method which becomes apparent 
when generalities are left behind and concrete steps proposed. 


In the first place, the western world is itself sharply sub- 
divided. When statesmen speak of unity, it is not. always 
certain of which area they speak. Do they mean western Europe 
alone ? Do they include the sterling area and the British Common- 
wealth ? Or should the United States and the dollar area also. be 
thought of as part of “ western unity” ? The distinction is impor- 
tant, for to each concept is attached a different version of how best 
to achieve unity, underpin the west, bridge the dollar gap and save 
Europe. At the Assembly, a number of Continental delegates, backed 
energetically and competently by Mr Mackay, the British federalist, 
put al their insistence upon a purely European solution. They seek 
a complete Customs Union of the Marshall countries in order to bring 
into being a “single unified market,” which by its greater flexibility and 
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productiveness, would, they maintain, soon restore the 
balance between Europe and the United States. 


x 


The debates showed, however, that the concept of a single 
unified European market, open to its members but pre- 
sumably closed to the outside world, is not generally 
accepted as the cure of Europe’s crisis. The British and 
the Scandinavian representatives in particular had their eye 
on the larger perspectives of European trade. Western 
Europe is not and cannot be an autarchic economy. It is 
heavily industrialised, its exports are mainly manufactures, 
its imports food and raw materials. Unity in isolation 
would spell lower living standards. “You do not,” as one 
delegate pointed out, “increase markets simply by fusing 
them.” If Europe is to prosper, it must trade freely and 
increasingly with non-European sources of supply. From 
this school of thought has come the suggestion, finally in- 
corporated in the Assembly’s Economic Report, that any 
unification of the European economy should be extended 
to include the overseas dependencies and, if possible, the 
Commonwealth. The Report asks the Committee of 
Ministers 


to prepare a European economic union which shall retain 
the existing preferential system between European nations 
and overseas associated territories and to consider their 
progressive extension to other members of the union. 


One group at Strasbourg, however, has shown itself to 
be suspicious not only of narrower schemes of European 
unity but of all attempts at this stage to commit the sterling 
area or the Commonwealth to schemes of economic co- 
operation in Europe. Throughout the Assembly, the British 
Labour delegates have taken part in the debates with marked 
reserve. The question has been asked whether their insis- 
tence that nothing should be said or discussed that might 
compromise the Washington talks, may not have reflected 
a lingering hope that a special Anglo-American arrangement 
could still be reached and that the “unity of the free 
world ” might be based in the first place on Britain entering 
into special relationship with the United States, even per- 
haps into some form of dollar union. 


* 


These, then, are the three chief prescriptions for western 
unity—European autarchy, the fusion of the Marshall group 
with the sterling area and the Commonwealth, or an Anglo- 
American union. Given such varying interpretations of what 
“unity” might mean, western statesmen can hardly be sur- 
prised that a certain confusion of purpose reigns from Stras- 
bourg to Washington. If any positive results are to be 
achieved from their debate and speculation, they must at 
some point pause and decide just what they mean by this 
“unity” which they are all pursuing. 

Certainly, the nations of the Old World cannot, acting by 
themselves, bring into being the type of unity of which 
western society is chiefly in need. The world of convertible 
currencies, of multilateral trade, of freely moving men and 
capital and of rising ity and ever closer political 
association, which is clearly the ideal form of western unity, 
can be created on the initiative and with the active leader- 
ship of one nation only—the United States. The European 
countries can take some positive steps towards correcting 
the lack of balance between Europe and America, which at 
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present cuts off all more ambitious plans for UNIY. at the 
roots. They can extend their sales in America 10 ‘some 
extent. For the rest, the deficit can only be met restrictivel 
—by cutting American imports and by rationing dollars, both 
expedients which carry with them the stigma of discriminos 
and exchange control. Yet so long as the world’s | 
producer sells abroad freely, but buys and lends |i 
moreover, protects its markets with high tariffs, Unity in 
the sense of a single world economy, co-extensiye With 
western society and based as firmly on the dollar as was the 
19th century market on sterling—that dream of unity canny 
come about. 


This part of the problem is, as the Marjolin-Snoy Report 
has pointed out, primarily an American concern. If, 35 
result of the Washington talks, it became clear that th 
United States was prepared to make the dollar do the wor 
of an international currency and to accept the obligation 
of extensive buying, extensive lending and lowered tarify 
which the working of such a system entails, all lesser organi 
sations oif unity would be unnecessary and the work o 
political and economic unification could go forward on; 
scale adequate to meet the negative challenge of Communism 
and the positive challenge of building an “ expanding inter. 
national economy.” But such a result is not certain and if 
the British Ministers and the other European statesmen who 
are conferring in Washington this month return convinced 
that, for the time being, the wider vision of unity cannot 
be realised, the time will have come to cease talking 
of unity in the west and to build up with all vigour and al 
speed the subsidiary forms of European co-operation which, 
even if they cannot fill the dollar gap, can at least mitigate 
its Consequences. 


* 


From the British standpoint there can be no doubt thit 
the creation of a narrow autarchic economic unit in westem 
Europe would be economically the most unattractive alter 
native. The British Government’s second choice, if th 
co-operation of the United States could not be secured, 
should be to link Europe and its overseas dependencies with 
the Commonwealth and the sterling area. The Strasbourg 
Assembly has already suggested a possible pattern in the 
creation of a low tariff area in western Europe to whic 
such preferential systems as those enjoyed by the Commor 
wealth would be steadily extended. Within that area, # 
the Assembly has proposed, the convertibility of currence 
would need to be restored as an essential preliminary to th 
resumption of multilateral trading. Domestic credit policts 
would need to be co-ordinated ; fiscal policies would hae 
to march in step ; broad agreement on the practical limis 
of social improvement would have to be reached. None of 
these proposals is utopian. All are possible and practical. 
It is true that they would demand adjustments in the Brits 
economy and indeed in the whole sterling area where init 
tion still persists and where, as a result, sterling remal 
a soft currency. But these adjustments would be far les 
unsettling than the catastrophic changes which would be 
dictated by the disappearance of Britain’s last reserves atl 
the disorderly dissolution of the sterling area. Bconom* 
unification on the pattern proposed by the Burope 
Assembly cannot come about without Britain's sdvoct] 
and leadership. If the British choice were to be isolati 
Europe would have no alternative but to follow suit, °™ 
measures of co-operation and reconstruction which bart 
been achieved so far. 
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The Arab Opportunity 


Group on Arab refugee settlement have converged by 
it upon Lausanne. They assembled there Thursday. 
Tomorrow they arc due in Beirut, which will be their head- 

ters, After this flying start, their schedule is not to be 
te 50 breathless as rumour had forecast. They hope to 
a preliminary report by the beginning of November. 
Byen this achievement will tax their mental and physical 
gamina. For they have to master at least four facets of their 
e actual needs and nature of the refugees, the 
carrying capacity of the lands available, the engineering pro- 
jects that might increase its irrigation and productivity, and 
the cost and financing of the schemes they advocate. They 
fave, also, to cover at least four countries: Israel, Jordan, 
Syria and Iraq. (Egypt and Lebanon are virtually ruled out 
because the one is alarmingly overpopulated already and in 
the other there is virtually no uncultivated land that could be 
brought into cultivation). They will have their work cut out 
wo cover the terrain in the time available. 


Their terms of reference set two tasks. The first is to 
recommend a programme “to enable the governments 
concerned to further such measures and development 
programmes as are required” to straighten the economic 
tangle caused by the Palestine war ; the principal feature of 
this tangle is, of course, the plight of the Arab refugees. 
The second objective is “generally to promote economic 
conditions conducive to peace in the middle east.” Pre- 
sumably the word “ peace” implies not only peace between 
Israel and Arab, but also domestic, social peace within each 
country. If it does not, it ought to do so. For the first 
hangs upon the second and no scheme will work unless it 
takes into account the question of social contentment in each 


T= week, the fifty members of Uno’s Economic Survey 
aif 


The start to the job is the purely technical one of 
measuring the possibilities and for this the prospects are 
good. The team of technicians, under Mr Gordon Clapp of 
the Tennessee Valley Authority, is highly expert, and a mass 
of ready-made surveys are at their disposal. These include, 
from Israel, an expensive “TVA for the Jordan” which is 
signed by James B. Hay, but is more often known as the 
“Lowdermilk scheme’; a scheme for the Jordan and 
Yarmuk rivers—which has as its basis the Ionides report of 
1939 and which is now being revised by the British firm of 
Sir Murdoch Macdonald and Co.; from Syria, a work on the 
country’s resources commissioned by the Syrian government 








of 1947 and executed by a British firm of consulting engineers, 
Sir Alexander Gibb and Partners ; from Lebanon, a similar 
Gibb report which became available only this year ; and 
from Iraq the so-called Haigh report—a vast long-term 
irrigation project, already surveyed in far more detail tha 

any of the others—which deals. with the immense potentiali- 
ties, given time, of irrigation on the Tigris and Euphrates, 
Here is a wealth of material. To master it, check it, and 
pick from it the projects that are worth putting up forthwith 
to the Assembly because they lend themselves to refugee 


settlement entails concentrated study, But it is a job that © 


starts from fixed data and is therefore of manageable 
dimensions. The same cannot be said of the political or 
social aspects of the problem. 


* 


Suppose the technical survey finished. Suppose also that 
its cost can be kept to proportions that will not cause UN 
members to blench, and that can be met either out of 
voluntary contributions by states members, or by means of 
international guarantees to private lenders, or out of Inter- 
national Bank and other loans. Supposing, that is, that the 
plans and the money are to hand, what other ingredients 
are necessary for success ? A second look at the wording 
of the Survey Group’s terms of reference reveals that the 
operative verb in the text is not “to recommend” but 
“to further.” Execution is the crux of the Group’s work. 
They must, as they go ahead with their technical and financial 
planning, never lose sight of the political and social difficulties 
that stand in the way of action. 


To anyone who has followed the Palestine problem either 
over the years or even during the past three frustrating 
months at Lausanne, the political difficulties are obvious 
enough. They include the vexed question of a frontier settle- 
ment in Palestine. They also include the disparity between 
Israeli and Arab estimates about the number of refugees who 
ought rightfully to return to their homes. The Israeli offer 
extends to 100,000 ; many Americans and all Arabs hoped it 
would be higher. That the technical knowledge afforded by 
the Clapp team could exacerbate instead of reducing this dis- 
agreement is shown by a glance at the Jordan valley schemes 
that it must study. For example, if it were to accept the 
Hayes plan for irrigating the vale of Esdraelon and the 
coastal plain of Israel, which demands for this purpose 
virtually the whole of the upper Jordan waters and half the 
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Yarmuk waters, it would turn into the equivalent of refugees 
quite half the present population of the land of Jordan. 
Any scheme which the Survey Group proposes for the Jordan 
waters must stem, therefore, from a political agreement about 
their fair division. Any such agreement ought to include 
not only Israel and Jordan but Lebanon and Syria also be- 
cause the Hasbani and the Yarmuk, not to mention smaller 
flows draining into the Jordan basin, rise in these countries 
respectively. 


Apart from the political legacies of the Palestine quarrel 
there are political snags ahead inside the Arab states con- 
cerned—particularly in the unstable parliamentary demo- 
cracies of Syria and Iraq. In both these countries the 
governments, unsure of popular support, must perpetually 
angle for this by mouthing popular slogans: “ Out with the 
foreigner !” “War on the Jew!” “No trust in Uno, 
which tricked us over Palestine.” To recommend a policy 





~, 
~. 


SAUDI- ARABIA 





to the cabinet ministers of these countries is easy enough. 
Their natural politeness causes them to listen. Moreover, 
asking foreign experts for technical advice is one of their 
hobbies. The trouble is to get them to take it. Their drawers 
are crammed with reports from foreign advisers whom they 
hire or employ, but which they have—often with personal 
regret—tucked out of sight through distaste for taking the 
action entailed. Usually they have preferred to do nothing 
because they lack the political courage, which means the 
political backing, to announce measures which might carry 
the smack of foreign supervision. Both the Inter- 
national Bank and the American Export-Import Bank 
have encountered in their dealings with such governments 
a reluctance to borrow much-needed capital if a condition 
for such borrowing is any supervision by the foreign lender 
of the use to which the loan is put. A foreign scheme 
linked with aid to Israel will be doubly suspect. 


But over and above these political difficulties there towers 
a social barrier to progress that is less widely recognised 
because it has received, so far, little publicity. In the lands 
envisaged for refugee settlement—the wadis east of Jordan, 
the Orontes marshes, the rain-fed Jezira, the remote banks 
of the Khabur and upper Euphrates—there lives a local 
peasantry. Ideally, if the refugee immigrant is to be 
adequately compensated for the loss of his home in Pales- 
tine’s populous, accessible coastal belt, he ought to get not 
only a roof but enough land—leasehold or freehold—to give 
him a subsistence minimum. He also needs access to a 
co-operative pool of modern implements and the instruction 
that is necessary to arrest his age-long habit of despoiling 
the soil and lapsing into debt. But how can a newcomer be 
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endowed with these benefits when the existing inhahi 
do not possess them ? His very life will be in if he 
receives them over the head of local peasants none of whom 
own their land, who are usually share croppers working 
without incentive to improve their methods, and Who are 
always in the toils of debt to absentee landlords who thin, 
of estates in terms of extracting money and not of ; 
it back. It is fully arguable that the £1,000,000 granted 
Great Britain to Jordan this summer with refugee settlemen; 
in mind will do no more than provide a livelihood for thy 
people already living in the district in which it is to be spent, 

It follows that any resettlement schemes must, at least in 
Syria and Iraq, form part of wider schemes for agrarian 
reform generally, and of reform of land tenure in particuly 
In Jordan the position is rather different because absent: 
landlordism has always been negligible and because during 
the years of the British mandate a satisfactory system of land 
tenure was evolved on a basis of individual ownership, Jp 
the other two countries, any would-be reformer comes up 
against vested interests which are at their strongest in th 
landlord-politician class. For centuries the local admixtur 
of fatalism, conservatism and improvidence has paralysed al 
desire to change the state of society. The landlord an 
the peasant have both accepted it. But minds are now on th 
move. The impetus towards change is not yet strong, 
but there are in all the towns, and even amon 
the younger members of landed families, men who realise 
that the present maldistribution of wealth gives their county 
a faulty social structure, and that it must not last. A major 
task before the UN Survey Group—perhaps, even, its mos 
important function—is to capture the imagination and 
harness the social awareness and practical support of thes 
people. 

* 


The task will not be easy. Most foreigners have failed 
at it. Its fulfilment will be baulked by plenty of plausbk 
English-speaking landlords—good hosts and charming com 
panions—who will aver that while believing, personally, 0 
such ideas, it would be as much as their portfolios at 
worth to introduce them now. “ Surely, Uno does not wis 
to overthrow my government.” 


That an easy way of evading action is going to be available 
is already plain from the Syrian and Iraqi press where ptc- 
fessional xenophobes are writing of “ America’s way of trying 
to buy us” and as a “ dangerous plot to deliver Israel fon 
its crisis by inducing the Arab states to give it their econom« 
collaboration.” Even the social welfare experts collected thi 
week at Beirut for a United Nations’ Arab Social Wella 
Assembly have taken a similar line. Yet for Arab as well asf 
western states the broad objective of agrarian reform ough 
now to be encouraged to take precedence over vested interests 
as well as over nationalist emotions. Unless this happens, ® 
amount of competent engineering and financing by UN nom 
Nees can surmount the great wall of upper class Arab const 
vatism, of implacable resentment over Palestine, and of loa! 
mistrust of the foreigner. Yet these must be bypassed by 
anyone who perceives the chance afforded by refugee settle 
ment to get at the heart of the matter. Even the peasant ® 
is beginning to move. Social change must follow. Ist" 
come tranquilly ? If so, cannot the solution of the sefug 
problem be used to introduce it ?. Unless some such opp 
tunity is taken, it will come violently. After a laps 
centuries, the tide is beginning to turn against the land 
politician. Would he not do well to seize the chance a 
the funds afforded by refugee settlement to harness it, ins 
of slithering in his Packard to his doom? ' 
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Profile of American Recession 


SomE Labour spokesmen have recently blamed “ the chronic instability of American capitalism ” for Britain’s dollar diffi- 
culties. In the charts below, six basic factors in America’s economic condition are compared, over a period of twenty 























_ “Chronic instability ” would presumably imply a sweeping descent in output, employment, prices, wages, and the Ni 24 
demand for imports. The charts show nothing of the kind. Some recession was obviously to be expected after the war be e 
and postwar booms had spent their main force. But it is astonishing how relatively slight, and how markedly restrained, atl 
the adjustments have been. The American gross national product in the second quarter of this year was running only ue mae 

per cent below the all-time peak recorded in the closing months of 1948. Industrial production showed a further fall Phe sd 
in July, but output is 62 per cent higher than for the five years 1935-39. Unemployment, too, has been rising gently, Shred} 
but so has total employment ; Mr Henry- Wallace’s “ Sixty Million Jobs” are still a reality. The trend of imports, : j { 4 qc 
particularly of crude materials and foodstuffs, of which a significant part comes from the sterling area, has certainly been vig : 
more disconcerting. But even in the second quarter of this year such imports were still running at practically three 2 i\ te 
times the prewar rate. Prices of food and farm products have been falling somewhat more rapidly than “ other a a? | : 
commodities ”; thus the real value of weekly earnings in industry—now rather above $534 a week—has been enhanced. roen): 
Such are the facts. It is impossible to hold that they illustrate anything more than a healthy pause for breath after a period ered a 
of rapid expansion—a pause from which the United States economy is perhaps already deriving benefit. Aa 
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Improving Justice 
(By a Correspondent) 


Ii April, 1947, the Lord Chancellor appointed a committee 
to inquire into the practice and procedure of the Supreme 
Court. The work of this committee has been parallel to 
that of other committees, similarly appointed, which have 
examined county court procedure and the specific problems 
of the Divorce Court. As a result, the work of the majority 
of courts of first instance, and of the Court of Appeal, has 
been under review. The Supreme Court committee has 
now published an interim report*, to present its views on two 
urgent matters only ; the extension of county court jurisdic- 
tion, and the problem of giving the litigant in the High Court 
as early as possible a fixed date for the hearing of his case. 


The layman may stil] tend to think of the County Court as 
the “ poor man’s” court, dealing only with minor disputes 
and operating under a simple and easily understood proce- 
dure. He knows that, in the majority of cases, he takes his 
complaint to the court, issues a summons and a date is fixed 
forthwith for its hearing, usually some six weeks or so 
ahead. The High Court, he feels, is the place where the 
more complicated disputes are heard. There he issues a 
writ ; then follows a maze of interlocating proceedings, which 
he probably does not understand ; and. fina'ly. .weeks or 
months later, he is told by his lawyers that the case is in Mr 
Justice So-and-So’s list and may be heard any day now. But 
the layman seldom draws any distinction between the quality 
of justice obtainable in either court. 


The problem of fixing a date for trial in the High Court 
in advance is, as the Committee says, one of “ exceptional 
and obstinate difficulty.” It has been examined by Com- 
missions and Committees from 1869 onwards and still no 
complete remedy has been found. The High Court has now 
reached the stage when a great many of the tria's of actions 
in the King’s Bench Division, and of witness actions in the 
Chancery Division, are fixed well in advance, but it is still 
impracticable to fix definite dates for actions set down to be 
heard at Assizes. Some of the difficulties are obvious enough. 
It is hard to say, in advance, how many hours the hearing 
of a complicated action may take. It is equally hard to 
foretell whether or not any particular action wil! be settled 
out of court at the last minute, or even at the doors of the 
court. High Court judges, and their attendant officials, are 
expensive machines to be allowed to run idle. Which is the 
more important: that there should always be a supply of 
cases ready and waiting for each judge to hear, or that there 
should be enough judges always at hand to hear every action 
set down for hearing on each particular day, even though 
that may mean, on occasion, that half the judges are sitting 


unemployed in their courts? 

That question has never been answered decisively in this 
country, nor does this interim report propose any radical 
solution. It recommends that the number of judges should 
be increased by four, which should ‘effect.a considerable im- 
provement to the speed of justice in London; though it leaves 
the problem of cases at Assizes untouched. “The Com- 
mittee can hardly be blamed for that, for, as the report 
rightly points out. the problem of Assizes contains many 


nn dee 


* Interim Report of the Committee on S \ 
and Procedure. HMSO. One shilling. os ast sore spa 


other ingredients besides the clement of the fixed date for 
hearing. None the less, the interim report does almos 
apologetically add this comment, that England seems to jy 
about the only place in the world where some system of 
fixed dates for all hearings is not in force. As it says, “qe 
find it difficult to believe that it is only in England that it is 
not in practice possible to do it.” 


The problem of the jurisdiction of the county court should 
not be so complex, but it is. As the original King’s Court 
for England and Wales, the High Court, in theory and in 
practice, has universal jurisdiction, whether the suit be for 
5s. or £50,000. The county court, as a statutory creation 
dating only from the last century, has always worked under a 
monetary ceiling for.claims that may be brought in it, and 
certain actions, such as actions for defamation. are excluded 
from it altogether. The Interim Report recommends that the 
upper limit for claims in the county court should be raised 
from £200 to £300 and that no one suing for a small sum in 
the High Court shall be entitled to recover a greater sum by 
way of costs in that court than he wou'd have recovered if 
he had brought his claim in the appropriate county coun, 
These are sensible proposals in an interim report. but, again, 
they do not touch the real relationship between high coun 
and county court as it exists today, or as it should exis 
henceforth. 


Over the past fifty years, the one outstanding change in 
the English courts has been the increase in the status and 
authority of the county court. This may fairly be traced 
back to the Workmen’s Compensation Acts, which gave the 
county courts exclusive jurisdiction over claims under these 
Acts. The complexity of those statutes soon established the 
fact that the calibre of the county courts and of their judges, 
was scarcely inferior to that of the High Court. The Rent 
Control Acts, from 1915 onwards, again gave the county 
courts exclusive jurisdiction in a field of law which became 
of equal complexity. But the greatest change in the impot- 
tance of the County Courts has come since the late war, over 
matrimonial cases. Once it became clear that the existing 
High Court judges of the Divorce Division could not possibly 
handle the vast flood of matrimonial petitions in 1944 and 
1945, the problem was solved in a practical way. _ In effert, 
county court judges were given the status of High Court 
judges, for the purposes of hearing matrimonial cases,, but 
they tried these cases in county court buildings and with 
county court procedure. There can no longer be any fel 
belief among laymen that the county court is an “ inferior” 
court, in the popular sense of the word. 


x 


This report is an interim report and it should be judged 
as such. The action it recommends consists, in the mala, 
of detailed and minor alterations in the practice of thes 
courts and it would be difficult:to quarre] with any of the 
proposals put forward. Yet there is, in the report, ceria 
evidence of difficulties which the Committee will have ® 
face in its larger task, and on these public opinion show 
begin to make itself felt, For instance, there is the post 
bility of severing civil from criminal baginees = 
proposal which found support from the Gorell nee a 
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far back as 1908. Again, it is important that an accused man 
should-be tried as near to his home as possible. On the other 
hand, there are strong arguments for grouping the locations of 
civil trials now taken at Assizes, and, as it were, decentralising 
the High Court, so that each region could have its own 

of county courts and a sitting of a high court, without 
recourse to the machinery now centred in London. The 
Committee obviously sees some advantages in such a pro- 
posal, but it says “ we found substantially no support for this 
idea, to which the Law Society were opposed.” 

That raises two questions. What are the sources of the 
evidence which is being presented to the Committee ? What 
is the relative importance of the lay point of view and the 
point of view of the Law Society, the professional organisa- 
tion of solicitors? The Committee itself includes a high 
proportion of lawyers. It is to be hoped that the organisa- 
tions which can claim to represent the litigant are making 
certain that the litigant’s point of view, particularly the point 


NOTES OF 


Washington and Bridlington 


The preliminary conversations between the finance and 
foreign ministers of the United States, Canada and Great 
Britain began on Wednesday, but there is little in the guarded 
statements, which the ministers permitted themselves during 
the first day, to indicate their nature or their course. It was 
made obvious by Mr Abbott, the Canadian Finance Minister— 
indeed it has always been obvious—that the initiative for pro- 
posing a solution to the disequilibrium between the sterling and 
the dollar area must rest with Britain. Mr Snyder made it quite 
dear that a long term solution “of Britain’s dollar earning 
problem in the light of adjustment to declining United States 
assistance” was what he was prepared to talk about. Sir 
Stafford Cripps’s contribution to public enlightenment was to 
say that “We are prepared to cut production costs as much as 
we can” which reads, although it may not have sounded like 
i, a8 a gesture of grace to appease some idiosyncratic New 
World love of low cost production ; and to issue a mild threat 
amed, perhaps, at producer lobbies in Washington, that Britain 
would persist in its policy of import cuts. 


Itmight have been supposed that the Prime Minister would 
we his address to the TUC on Wednesday as a means of 
explaining the gravity of the situation not only to trade unionists 
but also to the nation at large, He is the only important minister 
at the scene of action, and the TUC conference provides the 
saly political sounding board, during the two and a-half months 
of the Parliamentary recess ; but in the event he contributed 
nothing to the enlightenment of an anxious nation. His speech 
contained no hint of an adaptation of the Government’s policy 
meet the forbidding and intractable economic problems 
that are confronting-the country. It is understandable that 
the Prime Minister, who takes very seriously the doctrine of 
abinet responsibility, should not wish to jeopardise the course 

Negotiations in Washington by even hinting at possible 
‘olutions to be achieved there. But he has not made the post- 
ton of Sir Stafford Cripps and Mr Bevin any easier by failing 
0 give even a shadowy indication of what domestic action the 

t intends to take ; the rest of the world will interpret 
this 48 meaning that it intends to take no action. Equally 
that part of his speech which was purely reflective or hortatory 
‘attied “none of the sense of urgency with which he might 
conceivably have convinced trade unionists, and not only trade 
wmonists, of the danger in which Britain stands of losing all the 
sdvances of the past four years, and of being confronted with 
lie. emergence of mass unemployment. Mr Attlee, 
j *© many of his colleagues, has confounded the prescription 

4 Nerve tonic with that of an opiate. 
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of view of the provincial litigant, is laid before the Com 
mittee. 

The problem becomes the more urgent now since the 
scheme of assisted litigation is about to come into effect. 
No one yet knows how many claims, how many actions, have 
been held up simply through lack of means ; but the answer 
will soon be given. The courts may well be faced with an 
increased volume of work. But it would be a mistake to 
think that the assistance coming from the State will solve 
all financial problems. The litigant, poor or rich, has still 
to attend court; so have his witnesses. And the poorer 
litigant can afford to waste working time even less than the 
richer. The Committee, before its final report is written, 
has still the opportunity to match its mind and experience to 
these new problems. The county courts have won their 
place, in the mind of the public, as an effective local equiva- 
lent of the High Court. Given a greater opportunity, they 
could serve the community still more effectively. 


THE WEEK 


Loyalty and Ambiguity from the TUC 


The first three days of debate at Bridlington have shown 
that the Communist virus has been checked, and that the trade 
union movement is as conscious as the political parties of the 
imminence of the General Election. The defeat of the Com- 
munists was overwhelming: the General Council’s campaign 
against Communism in the unions was approved by 6,746,000 
votes to 760,000, and its withdrawal from the World Federa- 
tion of Trades Unions by only a slightly smaller majority. 
The denunciations of Communism made by Mr Deakin and 
Mr Tewson went virtually unanswered ; apparently the Com- 
munist trade union leaders do not at the moment choose to 
indulge in open combat. 


Mr James Griffiths made a perfectly open and sincere 
demand to the trade union movement to throw its weight and 
resources into achieving victory for the Labour Party at the 
election. This necessity of presenting a united front has of 
course made the position of the General Council much easier. 
For one thing most of the unions which had tabled resolutions 
critical of the Government’s policy on wages and prices have 
been persuaded to withdraw them in favour of the vague 
resolution of the General Council itself. Even the National 
Union of Railwaymen which has done everything in its power 
to get around the policy of stabilisation, planted its tongue 
firmly in its cheek and agreed to support the General Council. 
The desire for compromise was obvious also in the withdrawal 
of the resolution in the name of the National Union of 
Journalists, the NUR and several smaller unions demanding 
the end of compulsory arbitration. The large general unions 
cast their influence for its retention since on the whole it has 
worked in favour of their lower paid workers, and the advocacy 
of the NUR and other recalcitrant unions was weakened by 
the unscrupulous tactics they have used to try and circum- 
vent’ compulsory arbitration. The General Council has 
promised to review the machinery of abitration but no one at 
Bridlington has been able to suggest any alternative procedure 
other than the continuous use of the strike weapon—a course 
that was roundly condemned by Sir William Lawther, the 
President, in his opening speech. 

But if the conference has shown that it does not approve 
of Communism or irresponsible action that would embarrass 
the Government, trade unionists have given no indication 
of how they intend to preserve the economic status quo that 
is so clearly to their taste. Sir Wilkam Lawther in his presi- 
dential address (which brought off the unlikely double of mis- 
representing The Economist and misquoting Christina Rossetti) 
made an intelligent and honest appeal to trade unionists to 
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live up to the responsibilities of their power. But, echoing the 
economic report of the General Council, he-was prepared to 
shrug off Britain’s present difficulties as “entirely beyond our 
control,” and to ask his hearers to believe that full employment 
and the maintenance of the social services simply depend on 
whether or not Labour is returned to power at the election. 
How profoundly the Labour Government must wish that they 
did. 
* * x 


Optimism and Caution in the Air 


At a time when the spirits of the British people are badly 
in need of a tonic, the signs that the British aircraft industry is 
really getting into stride have been welcomed with special 
enthusiasm. On Sunday the giant Brabazon I took to the air 
and throughout this week the annual display organised by the 
Society of British Aircraft Constructors at Farnborough has 
provided impressive evidence of the quality of British aero- 
nautical engineering. That both the aircraft industry and the 
Government have been aware of the importance of providing 
this evidence of strength can be deduced not only from the 
neat timing of the completion of the Brabazon’s first flight, but 
also from the fact that three of the most important smaller 
airliners and the new Canberra bomber have been completed 
in time for this week, while two of the new military fighters 
have been removed from the secret list in the nick of time. 


Among the aircraft at Farnborough, the de Haviland Comet, 
a turbo-jet airliner which can cruise at 500 m.p.h. at a height 
of eight miles, has attracted the most attention. Its develop- 
ment cost has been small and although it has only been flying 
for six weeks there is no doubt that it is far ahead of anything 
even contemplated by any other country. (The other types 
shown at Farnborough are discussed in a Business Note on 
page 582.) By comparison with the aircraft on display at Farn- 
borough, the Brabazon I, developed by the Bristol Aircraft 
Company under the auspices of the Ministry of Supply, seems 
a more dubious project. It has cost {£12 million (which includes 
its hangar and runways) to complete it. It is solely an 
experimental aircraft and in due course it is planned to produce 
a Brabazon II as a commercial proposition for the London- 
New York route. By the time it is in service the work it is 
designed to do will have been performed for some years by 
Boeing Stratocruisers and other aircraft. It is true that the 
Brabazon would carry more passengers, but there are many 
commercial matters—airfield alterations, administrative costs, 
traffic density and insurance costs—to be worked out before it 
is certain that a larger aircraft is commercially more valuable. 
Undoubtedly the Brabazon will yield important technical 
results but given the American aptitude for building large air- 
craft and the obviously outstanding British lead in the con- 
struction of smaller and medium sized aeroplanes, it seems 
reasonable to ask why the old military principle of reinforc- 
ing success should not apply here. This seems to have been the 
opinion of BOAC who in their. somewhat tepid telegram of 
congratulation to Bristol Aircraft seemed to suggest a fear 
that the Government might force the Brabazon II upon them 
without reference to its commercial feasibility. 


* * * 


First Days at Bonn 


On Wednesday, the two Chambers of the Federal Republic 
of Germany came into being at Bonn. In the morning the 
Upper House, or Bundesrat, elected Herr Arnold, the leader 
of the left-wing of the Christian Democrats, as President, and 
in the afternoon the Bundestag, or Lower House, elected Dr 
K6hler, another Christian Democrat, who had been chairman 
of the former Economic Council of Frankfurt. So far, how- 
ever, the Republic lacks a government, for Dr Adenauer, whose 
party, the Christian Democrats, obtained the greatest number 
of votes’ in the recent elections, has not been hurrying in the 
task of building his coalition. He is drawing upon the right- 
wing Liberal group, the Free Democratic Party, and to secure 
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a comfortable majority, he must also secure the SUPPort of 
other group even further to the Right. It is generally ean 
that this group will be the German Party, which recen 
seats in the elections. The formation of the Government wij 
not produce any striking change in the trend of German 
politics, since Conservative politics and Liberal economics ha 
been the guiding lines of German official thought for the last 
eighteen months. 

It is, nevertheless, a disappointment to some Ge j 
ticularly to men of the constructive outlook and tase, 
temper of Herr Arnold, that the first free government of the 
new Federal Germany should not represent a coalition of its 
two most powerful parties, the Christian Democrats and dy 
Social Democrats. However, events of the very first day at 
Bonn have shown that there is a considerable advantage to be 
gained from the existence of a strong constitutional OPPosition 
claiming to represent the rights and interests of Ot ganised 
labour. In the last few weeks tension has increased in th 
Ruhr as a result of the new efforts at dismantling, and recently 
a British official was manhandled and dismantling stopped by 
force by a crowd of workers at the Ruhr Chemie works at 
Oberhausen. An all-out attack upon dismantling could, there- 
fore, be an admirable weapon for Communist use both agains 
the new Government and against the Allies who support it 
And, in fact, the Communists put down a motion on dis- 
mantling in the first hours of life of the new Bundestag. . Ther 
thunder has, however, been stolen by the Social Democrats 
decision to put forward a motion on dismantling themselves, 
The Communists cannot, therefore, claim to be the only 
defenders of Germany’s rights and livelihood, and since this 
type of issue is bound to recur, it is as well that parliamentary 


opposition is not confined to the extremist and anti-Democratic 
left. 


* * % 


Dr Boffa Goes Home 


The long series of talks in London on the economk 
problems of Malta have at last come to an end. But Dr Bofa 
has had to return to Malta with very little to show for his 
pains. His request that Britain should continue its contribu- 
tions to Malta’s food subsidies was turned down. So was his 
request that Britain should try to obtain a share of Marshall 
Aid for the island. His attempt to obtain a reversal of the 
Admiralty’s decision to dismiss 1,200 dockworkers succeeded 
only to the extent of securing a promise from the Admiralty 
to defer the dismissals for two months and to reduce them a 
much as possible, as well as an offer from the War Office 
to employ from 1,000 to 1,300 Maltese on works in Cyrenaic. 


It is clear that Dr Boffa felt compelled to concentrate:on this 
question of the dockworkers. It is the most burning politica 
problem in Malta today, and in view of the explosive political 
situation which Dr Boffa’s former colleague, Mr Mintof, bas 
been busily stirring up, it was only natural that the Maltese 
Prime Minister should make every effort to solve it. All the 
same his policy was unfortunate because, taking a short-term 
view, the Admiralty could say with some reason that it could 
not afford to go on employing people for whom there was 
work. (On the long-term view one would think that te 
Admiralty might be wiser to indulge in a little extravagant 
in order to preserve good relations in one of the Empire’s most 
important strategic bases, and certainly could find somewher 
else to practise economy.) Moreover, even if no 
at all were discharged the fundamental problem of Malas 
unbalanced economy would remain. 


Towards the solution of this problem the British Gover 
ment has taken the cautious step of stating that if the Males 
Government invites an expert to examine ways of imprd 
the Maltese economy, it will help to find such an exper 
is true that since the Maltese are jealous of their newly #2 
independence in internal affairs, it is essential that the @ 
tive for this survey should come from them. It is aoe 
that they have not produced adequate figures about 
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ic situation and that they cannot expect financial help 
from the British Government until they do. But although the 
may be obscure, the main outlines of Malta’s economic 
plight should be clear enough for the British Government to 
realise that it must be helped sooner or later, Malta must 
‘de for its rapidly increasing population by the develop- 
ment of what secondary industries the island can support, and 
finding financial assistance for the emigration of as many 
as can be found homes elsewhere. For these tasks Malta’s 
own financial resources are inadequate, and it is therefore little 
short of disastrous that the British Government has somehow 
created the impression that it will grudge every penny which 
it is eventually persuaded to give Malta. 


The analogy between Britain’s relation to Malta and the 
United States’ relation to Britain is obvious. One discrepancy 
should be pointed out—the Maltese Government regretfully 
decided that it could not afford to embark on its cherished 
health scheme just now. The analogy is, however, sufficiently 
close to make it not inappropriate to suggest that the Colonial 
Secretary should re-read the parable of the two debtors and 
awk himself with what credit Britain has emerged from so 
ungenerous and unimaginative a handling of this vital and loyal 
Mediterranean island. 


* * * 


The Englishman’s Food 


Although the Englishman is supposed to be no epicure, he 
sidom loses an opportunity to castigate the Ministry of Food 
for the plainness of the modern diet. But a trend towards a 
more- uniform diet with the consequent loss of some of the best 
local traditions of food preparation has been evident for many 
yats. As Dr K. G. Fenelon observed in a paper on Britain’s 
Food Supplies to the British Association: 

Wartime shortages and housekeeping difficulties have only 
accelerated a process which was well under way when William 
Cobbett thundered against the decay of home brewing. 

He did not suggest that increased potato and cereal consump- 
tion would necessarily be a permanent feature of the British 
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Urban Working Class Households 
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* Incledes flour,  ** Includes 


margarine. ¢ Pints per week. { Expenditure on 
3 fats. _ § Includes preserves. s t Pints per fFx 


diet, but it was clear from his discussion of the changing pattern 

imports that many years are likely to pass before 
roast beef and steaks can freely be had. Britain is, in fact, 
‘ating More milk, fish, potatoes and grain products per head 


ot population than before the war, and less meat, oils and fats, 
fruit, tea and sugar. 


a the great expansion in British agriculture which has 
Nias Place Since 1939 only 37 per cent of the calories consumed 
ae were home produced, compared with 31 per cent 
ie the war. And because Britain is so dependent on over- 
co of food, it has had to depart further than most 
bring it countries from its prewar pattern of diet, in order to 
Britain's consumption of calories up to the prewar level. 

8 difficulties have been further exacerbated by the re- 
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orientation of world trade. The terms of trade have moved in 
favour of primary producers—though the Ministry of Food’s 
system of long-term contracts is doing much to keep those 
terms unfavourable to Britain—while countries such as India 
which before the war were exporters of food are now importers. 


These are difficulties of procurement. The next stage is 
to see that the available supply is distributed equitably so that 
no sections of the population should suffer malnutrition. Dr 
Fenelon was realistic in his discussion of “ national averages.” 
He pointed out that an average level of consumption gave no 
indication of the relative wellbeing of different social groups in 
the community. It only permitted comparison of the over all 
position between different periods. Hence in 1941 the Ministry 
of Food inaugurated a food survey of urban working-class 
households, from which data on food consumption and food 
expenditure are given in the accompanying table. The figures 
must be interpreted with caution since the survey takes the 
family as its unit of calculation and not the individual, and it 
takes no account of food consumed outside the home in schools, 
canteens or restaurants. But it can be seen that between 1942 
and 1948 there has been an improvement in consumption of 
virtually all foods. The only exceptions have been cheese and 
potatoes: and the consumption of potatoes was well above the 
1942 level in each of the subsequent years except 1948. The 
changes in expenditure are also interesting: the greatest 
increases occurred in fish, fruit and vegetables, sugar and 
preserves and cereals. More detailed figures, however, would 
reveal some illuminating facts about consumer preference in a 
rationed economy. 


* *® oe 


Food and Housing 


Two eminent experts on the use of land have chosen 
opposite sides in the controversy over the claims of new and 
better industrial towns as against the conservation of agti- 
cultural land. Professor Dudley Stamp, speaking to the British 
Association, claimed that the low densities in the new towns, 
in which one acre iz needed for every ten persons, are con- 
suming an unwarranted quantity of good agricultural land. He 
warned his hearers that the nation is heatling for “new towns 
to starve in.” By contrast, Dr C. S. Orwin, speaking recently 
to a summer school, urged a sense of proportion in balancing 
“the claims of large numbers of industrial workers for better 
living conditions against the retention of a few thousand acres 
in agricultural production.” Dr Orwin’s case is that an indus- 
trial nation cannot deny to its workers proper breathing space, 
and that better farming practices can make good the loss of 
land which this policy entails. 


Both speakers are good friends to the countryside though 
some of Dr Orwin’s views on the reorganisation of agriculture 
have never gained wide acceptance. It may be true that some 
new towns are being designed with an unnecessary spacious- 
ness. Holland provides an excellent example of how attractive 
towns can be developed at a high density of population. It 
is certainly true that owners of land generally have too little 
security from sudden predatory raids by the various Ministries, 
whose failure to discipline and co-ordinate their requirements 
or even to plan far ahead constitutes a severe indictment of 
a planning government. But it is not the case, as the revised 
decision over Bracknell witnesses, that agricultural interests are 
overlooked in planning decisions. On the contrary, planning 
schemes show a tenderness for the protection of good quality 
land which is in striking contrast to the damage inflicted by 
unregulated building. By virtue of the Town and Country 
Planning Act the agricultural community is much more 
resistant to the demands of urban development. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that its advent is opposed on every occa- 
sion and in every place, though such opposition is sometimes 
not very farsighted. A healthy rural economy needs alter- 
native sources of employment to agriculture, particularly since 
there are few prospects of increasing the amount of rural 
industries. 
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MacArthur’s Tribute to Japan 


Few would deny General MacArthur the right to point 
with pride to the achievements of his administration in the 
difficult days since Japan’s defeat. What few will accept is the 
General’s periodic attempt to persuade the world that in four 
years the Japanese nation has been permanently converted 
to democratic ways. In a statement last week issued on the 
fourth anniversary of the surrender, General MacArthur 
reiterated his conviction that the Japanese are capable of run- 
ning their own affairs and have now earned the right to a 
peace treaty. “Long hence,” he added, “history will record 
of the Occupation that its greatest contribution to the progress 
of civilisation was to introduce into Japan the great concepts 
of personal liberty and individual dignity. . .. The great and 
noble effort toward the reorientation and reconstruction of the 
postwar Japan, beyond peradventure of doubt, will prove 
eminently successful.” 


American policy, as it is now shaping, may soon put 
the General’s faith to the test. A peace reaty is a remote 
possibility because of the difficulty in obtaining Russian agree- 
ment to any reasonable terms. But the American authorities 
in Tokyo are moving speedily to give the Japanese more 
responsibility in order to establish what they call “ Peace 
without a peace treaty.” How will Japanese politicians react 
to this new license and how long can the democratic reforms 
instituted by SCAP be expected to last, once Allied super- 
vision is loosened ? 

General MacArthur based his recent expression of confi- 
dence on four main points. “The threat of Communism as a 
major issue in Japanese life is past,” he declared. This is a 
contention with which many would disagree after witnessing 
the violence that accompanied the Communist-organised pro- 
tests in recent months against the government programme for 
retrenchment. For the benefit of those, on the other hand, 
who are disturbed at the eagerness the Yoshida Cabinet has 
shown to build up a large, government-controlled police force, 
the General asserted: “The danger that a police state will 
re-emerge is non-existent.” 


His third claim was that the Land Reform Act and Economic 
Deconcentration Programme (the breaking up of large indus- 
trial holdings) had Created a middle class that would “ reject 
with scorn any will-of-the-wisp economic Utopia.” It is doubt- 
ful whether the middle class is sufficiently sturdy and well 
organised to resist for long the strength of the reactionary 
elements which the Occupation authorities have, for the 
moment, put out of office. A disquieting note on this topic 
was recently struck by an American businessman in charge 
of anti-monopoly action in Japan. After the Occupation ended, 
he told correspondents, the Japanese Government could wipe 
out all democratic legislation introduced by SCAP—“ there is 
nothing to stop them—they are free to do what they like.” 


In the economic field MacArthur hailed the “firm and 
determined course based on sound fiscal policies now being 
pursued by the Japanese Government.” This was a course 
charted entirely to the Occupation advisers and followed by 
the Japanese Government with the greatest reluctance and 
after the most urgent prodding. 


Although SCAP has at all times been the object of wide- 
spread complaints and the recipient of critical advice from all 
sides, it must be credited in the main with having made the 
best of an extremely difficult assignment. The quarrel now is 
that the job is not yet finished. 


x x x 


Warning from Yunnan 


After a weekend of confused and conflicting reports, it 
appears that for the time being the Nationalists have not after 
all lost control of the key province of Yunnan. Bordering on 
Szechwan and providing through Kunming one of western 
China’s outlets to the world beyond, the province is of cardinal 
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importance if General Chiang Kai-shek is to maintai 

of resistance from Chungking. It was, theseftge ia any sort 
for the Nationalists when reports reached them that Genes! 
Lu Han, the Governor of Yunnan, had thrown overhoasa the 
central authority of the Nationalists and was settine us 
autonomous regime of his own. In one sense, General Pm 
Kai-shek was being paid in his own coin, for three years 
when the fighting was at its height between Communists ae 
Nationalists in Manchuria, he persuaded the then Govern; 
General Lung Yun to send his troops north. Thereafter i 
Generalissimo despatched his own forces to take control of 
Kunming, exiled the General and put in his own nomine a 


eee 





Governor. However, it now seems that the local forces of 
General Lu Han were not strong enough to carry through their 
coup d'état. The Nationalist troops in Yunnan have ben 
numerous and loyal enough to foil the attempt, and now tk 
affair seems to be on the way to being patched up. Genel 
Lu Han has flown to Chungking, and presumably the tw 
forces, however distrustful of each other, will now co-operate 
against the Communists, who are also active in various pats 
of the province. 


Even if the Yunnan affair has not led to a successful cou 
d’état, it nevertheless throws light upon the situation in Chim. 
For the supporters of the Nationalists, it is a warning of how 
precarious is the control exercised by Chungking. For the - 
Communists, it is a warning of the strength of the old trad- 
tions of land-lordism and banditry. In fact, there are som 
observers who believe that the Communists’ worst troubles wil 
only begin when the war with the Nationalists is to all intess 
and purposes over, 


x * * 


Intervention on Kashmir 


In the middle of last month the United Nations Coa- 
mission on Kashmir reviewed the tedious and aborir 
negotiations of the previous few months, in the light of a fet 
deadlock which for the moment still seems Cte. 
Commission states that the fundamental views of thea 
governments remain unshakeable and concluded that the p* 
bilities of reaching agreement were at present remote. 1} 
Commission, however, has by no means given up, amd it 


understood that at the end of August fresh proposals f 
being drafted for referring the dispute to some new form 
arbitration. 

It is at this delicate and difficult stage that both Mr Ati 
and President Truman have entered the lists with lene” 
Pandit Nehru and Liaquat Ali Khan, urging them #2 
the arbitration proposals in the interests of world pee oy 
Truman’s action seems to have taken Delhi, at iy 
surprise, and it is not yet certain what result it will have. 
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0, 1949 of the matter, however, is that it would probably be Sense from the Treasury 
any son easier for India to make a conciliatory gesture at this juncture 
US ey « would be for Pakistan, since, quite apart from the facts ‘ mit : rn 
MIS Dews than 7 as presented by both sides, India is potentially the cerning civil service manpower the Treasury will in future be 


There appears to be some prospect that in matters con- 
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July 1st show a net decrease over April ist of 7,860. This 
reduces the figure from 347,587 to 339,727 or by 2.3 per cent. 
The department responsible for the largest reduction is the 
Ministry of Food which has reduced its staff by 4,450 or more 
than fo per cent. From the point of the taxpayer this is cause 
for satisfaction particularly if the returns show a continuing 
reduction. From the point of the economy the gain may be 
smal] since it may be presumed, a presumption partially 
reflected in the returns of the Ministry of Labour’s appoint- 
ments service, that those who have been released are those least 
employable, by reason of age or competence, in other callings. 


* x * 


Unrighteous Asparagus and Righteous Peach 


The distinction between the permissible and the streng 
verboten in the matter of restaurant meals has reached an 
almost Talmudic height of refinement. Last week a restaurateur 
was heavily fined for serving asparagus to two Ministry of 
Food officials, not as a vegetable but as a separate course, on 
a separate plate (this subject is dealt with in a letter on 
page §§2.) This week it is announced as a generous con- 
cession that the illegal fourth course may be legal if it consists 
entirely of fresh fruit. (Would fruit salad count?) This 
supposed innovation was, in fact, allowed last year at the same 
season ; under the five-shilling maximum rule it merely gives 
the restaurateur the option of ignoring it or of cutting the 
quantity or quality of his main dishes. It is something, no 
doubt, to have that option, just as it is something to be able 
to ease the strait-jacket of the maximum price by dexterous 
wriggling among the complexities of house charge, band charge, 
authorised surcharge and fancy prices for drinks, coffee and 
oysters. A really enthusiastic collaboration between an in- 
genious management and a co-operative « lient can extract from 
the latter’s pocket, quite legally, as much as he can conveniently 
disgorge. The Ministry knows this, and must know, too, that 
the client most likely to be baffled, infuriated and effectively 
discouraged from a return visit is the much prized foreign 
visitor. It is high time that the whole cat’s cradle of sumptuary 
regulation was sent to join the blackout rules of the era to 
which it was appropriate. 


* * x 


Apartheid in the Universities 


It is clearly too late for an appeal to reason, good fzith 
or kberal principles to have any affect on Dr Malan. Speak- 
ing at the Transvaal National Congress last Tuesday, he 
announced his government’s intention of stopping African 
students from mingling with European students at the Wit- 
watersrand and Cape Town universities. He also repeated his 
intention to enforce a registration scheme, under which all 
men and women in South Africa will have to carry identity 
cards classifying the holders according to race, and to abolish 
the Cape franchise. 


The proposed action against the universities is a new detail 
in the policy of apartheid. For very many years it has been 
one of the few saving graces in South African life that those 
African students who were able to pass the matriculation 
examinations were allowed to attend the Witwatersrand or 
Cape Town universities on an almost equal footing with Eurc- 
pean students. They attended the same lectures, the same 
debating, literary and scientific societies, and were forbidden 
only from joining Europeans in games and social entertain- 
ments. Their numbers were always small—about 150 students 
at each university in any one term—but they were one of 
the chief hopes that eventually some form of common life for 
African and European would emerge in South Africa. 

Such a possibility is obviously anathema to Dr Malan and 
his followers who regard-any form of education of the African 
as a threat to their security. In spite of the lesson of prac- 
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tically every other country in the world, they have failed 
understand the elementary principle of goy marae 
oppression breeds revolt more readily than any other Policy, 
More, they are undermining the very policy which they pro. 
fess to sponsor, Only if the negro has full OPPortunity for 
every type of education and for advancement in any kind of 
work or profession will he acquire the self respect jp which 
a natural social separation between white and black com. 
munities becomes a matter of course. 


* * * 


France and the Fezzan 


Is there never to be an end to Franco-British mj 
standing about the Arab world? It seems to be gj 
once again, this time over Libya. The position there js thy 
France, with the tranquility of its North African dependencies 
in mind, would like to retain trusteeship over the Fezgan— 
that is, over the western part of the inland Libyan desert which 
borders on no less than four French African territories... ft 
would also, to ward off the westward march of Arab j 
dence, be glad to see some companion trustee, preferably Italy, 
established in Tripolitania. The British are more sensitive 1 
the climate of United Nations opinion. Having tried, and failed 
in the Bevin-Sforza plan, to assuage Italian dignity, they are 
now sponsoring independence for Libya within a measurable 
term of years. The matter was discussed by Mr Bevin and 
M. Schuman when the former was on his way to Evian. It will 
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come up for decision at the Assembly. Meantime, wounds 
seem to have re-opened, and the belief to have been revived 
that, as in 1944-45 in the Middle East, so now also in Liby 
the aim of British policy is to weaken France overseas. 


Anglo-French relations are critically important. Is it mt 
possible to propose that France should retain the Fezzan? 
Economically speaking, the plan has virtues. The area consists 
of four relatively fertile valleys, growing dates and grain, © 
what is otherwise a wilderness of sandy deserts and too! 
ridges. A reasonable standard of living for its 45,000 = 
tants can be maintained only if it is well policed, so that - 
raiding is controlled, and if it enjoys some :ourist ttal 
source of revenue. It is on the way from nowhere tone 
except from the northern parts of French West Africa a 
French Equatorial Africa to the Mediterranean. In the hoy 
of retaining it, the French have, in the years since 
Leclerc reconquered it from Mussolini, spent a good deal upos 
its economy. ‘They have endowed its one time semi-slaves wi 
smal] holdings ; they have set them up with tax exemptions ai 
seed loans ; they have dug for the water table, found it ot th 
feet, and sunk 18 artesian wells to it ; they have set up %™ 
40 motor pumps to distribute the water so secured: They ae 
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a natural development ‘of their policy tended to divert trade 
sai the roads to Misurata and Tripoli to those into Tunisia 
and Algeria. In no other hands would the Fezzan be better off. 


* 


Why then should the British be proposing Libyan indepen- 
dence to the United Nations? In the first place, they know that 
with the growth of Arab nationalism, the days of African 
annexations are over. The chill wind of xenophobia has reached 
the Fezzan and is causing discontent. Encouraged, say French 
sources, by the British-sponsored Tripolitanians, and by the 
Emir of the Senussi, Moslem fanatics set upon the garrison 
at Sebha on June 17th, and killed two Frenchmen before they 
were repulsed. 


The British are also anxious to relinquish the onus of running 
the rest of Italy’s ex-empire. The chief clue to present British 
policy is therefore the realisation that no solution other than 
independence in five years’ time for the whole of Libya has a 
chance of securing the necessary majority at the forthcoming 
Assembly. 


* * * 


Caribbean Cross-fire 


The cynical Communist attitude to peace has been 
expressed again this week in yet another “Peace Congress.” 
This one, in direct line of succession to Breslau, New York, 
and Paris last spring, has been taking place in Mexico City. 
Moscow radio says that it “voices the will to peace of the 
peoples of the American continent, from Alaska to Tierra del 
Fuego.” The tactics of these conferences at which Russia 
appeals for peace—Soviet version—and condemns as a war- 
monger anyone who opposes what happens to be a purely 
national Soviet interest are familiar enough. The interest of 
this latest exhibition of militant “ pacifism” is that it should 
take place on the southern doorstep of the United States. 


The Caribbean area is of high strategic importance to the 
Americans. On its south side lie the oilfields of Venezuela, 
cond only to the United States itself in output and still 
greater even than the Middle East. To the south west lies 
the narrow isthmus connecting two continents through which 
the Panama Canal cuts a narrow seaway worth an extra fleet 
0 the American Navy. For some months a so-called National 
Liberation Movement has been at work in the Caribbean, 
carefully praised and fostered by Moscow radio, and reported 
0 be centred on Guatemala—a country which its neigh- 
tour, the Dominican Republic, has thought fit to brand “ the 
most dangerous Soviet nest in America.” And there can be 
ladle doubt that the Communists would like to make this vital 
waa liability rather than an asset to the western powers. 


It is against this background that nearby Mexico, with its 
trade union tradition, has been chosen for a 
mmunist-inspired “peace” congress. It is, however, also 
jgainst this background that during the past month Washing- 
tn has organised a special session of the Inter-American 
¢ Committee, set up by the conference of hemisphere 
foreign Ministers at Havana in 1940. This special commission 
has enlisted the aid of twenty-one American republics in 
mestigating possible threats to security—among which is the 
‘“alled Caribbean Legion, a group of discontented exiles 
from Various countries in the region. No responsible leaders 
a North or South America can afford at this point to neglect 
ungton’s lead. They must take the offensive against 
mowing pressure from left-wing malcontents who, with a 
xiure of motives, seek to bring Moscow’s brand of “ peace ” 
10 the ican continent. 


* 
Turkey and Syria _ | 
BP public opinion which is so intensely preoccupied 
the Arabs home politics that it gives scarcely a thought to 
world at its back door, was jolted into momentarv 


x * 
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alarm by the violent end of the Zaim dictatorship in Syria. Zaim’ 


had ‘been, with some reason, regarded as a would-be Ataturk: 
Though the Turks of 1950 officially deplore dictatorial regimes, 
he was obviously keen to copy them and to be their ally. They. 
had shown some reserve when he first perpetrated his coup in 
the early spring, but his overtures were disarming. They 
accepted them when he issued a statement that Syria no longer 
had any ambition to the Hatay (formerly the Syrian Sanjak 
of Alexandretta), and when he applied for a Turkish militaty 
expert to train the Syrian army, General Kazim Orbay, formerly 
Chief of the Turkish general staff, was dispatched to Damascus. 
Simultaneously, arrangements proceeded for the sale of 100,000 
tons of Syria’s wheat surplus to Turkey. 


A stable regime in Syria is important to the Turks not only 
for reasons of international. security, but because, on a long 
frontier which lends itself freely to contraband, imperfect 
Syrian policing can impair the Turkish revenue. On several 


counts, therefore, the disappearance of Zaim threw Ankara: 


into a flutter. General Orbay was told to stay where he was 
unti] the confusion in Damascus had cleared; as early as 
August 18th the Turkish Minister in Damascus called on the 
new Syrian Government ; a few days later the Syrian chargé 
d’affaires in Ankara held a press conference to announce that 
relations were unimpaired. But by the 25th General Orbay 
was back in Ankara stating that although as far as he knew 
the new Government was friendly, he had unexplainedly 
“finished his task.” 


It is probable that some purely personal issue caused his 


return, for it is plain that both governments would like to: 


maintain friendly relations. Turks see no harm in the fact that 
whereas the Zaim Government’s alignment was with France 
and Egypt, his successor’s is with Iraq and Jordan. Good 
Turkish relations with a stable Syrian Government are as 


important to Turkey’s western allies as to Ankara. The: 


doubtful factor in the equation is whether Syria’s present 
regime can be called stable. 


Peace, Retrenchment and 
Reform | 


and the want of excitement for the idle should give birth 
to numerous unsatisfactory schemes. There is some 
danger lest all the energy that has been carried off in the 
last eighteen months by giving advice to the French, by 
guiding the Italians, instructing the Germans, and help- . 
ing the Hungarians, should all now be directed, first and 
foremost, to improving our own condition, and lest we 
should be overwhelmed by a perfect avalanche of 

ing energy. Already, our great contemporary, who, 
vulture like, smells from afar thes prey, has broken 
ground, with the help of Mr G s pickaxe, in favour 
of economy and the payment of the National Debt. We 
presume that it is only one of many schemes to which 
leisure will give birth. . . . One consolation . . is, that . 
each of the very busy knot of social improvers whose 
private affairs allow them to occupy themselves with 
amending the public, will so press forward his own 
favourite plan, and be so little tolerant of others, that 
they will keep each other in check. If they were all to 
work in harmony, we should have no resource but in 
flight or prayer. 


The Economist 


September 8, 1849 
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the fable of the lady and the frog 


A certain Romantic Maiden, who was reckoned extremely beautiful in a rather 
old-fashioned way, once found a large Frog in her path, and dropped it a 
curtsey. “‘What’s that in aid of ?” asked the Frog. “‘Aren’t you a prinee in 

disguise?’’ she enquired, nettled. ‘‘No, Ma’am,” said he, “I’m a Frog—in , 
hurry.”’ And he hopped away, muttering under his breath, 


Even in this age of hard work and few illusions, there are people who hope for a magical Solution to the 
problems. T1, for their part, are planning increased production — of intricate precision tubes , . , of special 
paints and finishes . . . electrical appliances, fittings, cables . . . bicycles and bicycle components 
traffic signs . . . fabricated aluminium alloys . . . parts of motor-cars, aircraft, locomotives . 
——— everything in short, which TI make and Britain can yi 
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Another important reason 
for the speed and flexibility 
of Underwood Sundstrand 
Accounting Machines. 


You’re looking at the control 
plate of an Underwood Sund- 





MANUFACTURE OF PAPER 


ALUMINIUM SULPHATE, used in the sizing of paper during manufac 
ture, is available as “‘ Aluminoferric” (Commercial quality) wih 
Al,0, contents of 14%, 16%, 17% and 22%. For special grades of 


nent Senin NOE paper, the Iron-free quality, containing 14%, 179% and 22% Als 
“thinking.” The operator simply is used. ‘ 
inserts forms and enters figures. ¢;oticity in ALUM, the purest form of aluminous compound, is used in 
From there, the Control Plate forms directly to the writing position in one manufacture of the finest quality papers, e.g., parchment and hast 
takes over and enables the made rs. 

machine to complete the work furnished, on either a proof tape or an eit 


automatically. You get controlled audit sheet, the instant each posting is UNEMUL-WAX EMULSION, used wherever a water resistant pape 
accuracy, too. Printed evidence completed. May we explain further, with- finish is required, is insoluble in acid or alkali and is unaffected by 


of accuracy is automatically out obligation, in your own office ? bacteria or fungi. These qualities, with its high degree of 
make it eminently suitable for all types of food wrappings 
UNDERWOOD - ELLIOTT FISHER paper containers. 
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Letters to 


The Dollar Shortage 


$m,—Your leading article of August 13th “ Britain in the 
Pillory” has created a great deal of discussion. To your con- 
clusion that it is unfair to blame Europe’s present financial 
difficulties on the policy of Great Britain more than on the 
other Western Powers, I think almost everyone would agree. 
On the other hand many have found that your attitude in this 
article towards the Government’s policy of planning, control 
and socialisation, is not fully in accordance with the strong 
criticism which you have on various occasions expressed. 

Political conditions and economic policies in Great Britain 
and Norway are very much the same, but it would certainly 
not be correct to say here, that these policies would not “ have 
been substantially differently applied if another party had been 
in power.” 

Without going further into this question, which undoubtedly 
would to a great extent depend on the definition given to the 
term Socialism, will you permit me to make a few remarks on 
the statistical material used in your article. 

(1) It is certainly correct as you say that the volume of 
industrial production in the United Kingdom of 131 per cent 
as compared with 1938 shows up well in comparison with 
the other Western countries in Europe. Britain has also at the 
same time a little more than maintained her agricultural pro- 
duction. But not so most of the other West European coun- 
tries. As we know there was already before the war a tendency 
for labour to flow from agriculture to industry, and this 
tendency has been strongly increased by the economic policy 
pursued after the war. This accounts for the fact that while 
industrial production has increased as compared with 1938, 
agricultural production in Europe is on the whole now con- 
siderably less than before. In Norway the “ National Budget ” 
(which is the counterpart of the British “ Economic Survey ”) 
says “we still have a long way to travel before agricultural 
production reaches the level of 1938.” In 1948 it was 78 per 
cent of 1938 while industrial production was 130 per cent. 
The “less” in agricultural production has to be imported— 
and to a great extent from dollar areas—and one might there- 
fore even say that the increase in industrial production obtained 
atthe expense of agricultural production renders the question 
of international payments more difficult. Especially so as this 
increased industrial output is often the result of restrictionism 
in import policy ; distortion in the demand due to “ directed ” 
economy and of autarkic tendencies generally. The cost of 
itis mostly too high to compete on the international market—if 
fot it would be able to procure dollars, which obviously it 
is not. 

(2) It is true, as your second table shows, that 
English exports have increased, and imports decreased as 
compared with 1938. But the British gap to be covered is still 
very much larger both for the dollar area and for the world 
% a total than for any other country. It may not be fair, but 
under these conditions it is probably natural that, as you say, 
“90 great a barrage of criticism” should be concentrated on 
Britain—Yours faithfully, THOMAS SCHLYTER 

en by Oslo 


The Greek War 


Siz—You may be in an embarrassing position, but why 
Putme in one ? In consequence of your recent charges against 
the Greeks, who are fighting our battle, you have been led 
into equating Mr Pallis and me with Messrs Athanassoglou 

anis, and even to sandwiching me between them. I 
do not mind being thought meaty, but such bread is not to my 
taste. It is stale and rancid ; and some hands at the bakery 
might be cleaner. When, however, in the same correspondence 
column T find you assailed for your just comments on Germany 
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the Editor 


by the familiar Richard Merton on the authority of the late 

Lord Ponsonby I feel that I should desist from. reproach 

and resort to condolence on these strange absorptions of your 

precious space.—Yours truly, VANSITTART 
Denham Place, Denham, Bucks. 




















































po ceeantyg att an OY re i allt FG coe Ha 


Sir,—Mr Doganis is being a little obscure when he says 
that he has been deprived of his Greek citizenship because of 
his “politics.” He is an old and faithful supporter of the 
Greek Communist Party, which is at the present moment in 
armed rebellion against the Greek State. He is that Party’s 
principal spokesman and propagandist in this country, and 
he openly gives first loyalty to the “ Provisional Democratic 
Government.” By his own free choice, therefore, he-is a 
subject of that “Government.” He may know its present 
whereabouts—I don’t, except that it is not in Greece. So I 
really fail to see why he is complaining because the Greek 
State has no particular desire to regard him as one of its 
subjects.—Yours faithfully, S. L. Hourmouzios 

Greek Government Department of Information, 

34 Hyde Park Square, W.2 , 
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The Repellent Germans 


Sir,—It seems remarkable how often in the last hundred 
years the peaceful Germans have been forced to fight their 
neighbours ; the Danes in 1864, the Austrians in 1866, the 
French in 1870, besides the two world wars ; especially as in 
every case the initial stages of those wars seemed to be so 
perfectly planned by the Germans and never by their war- 
mongering opponents.—Yours faithfully, 

G. S. PHILLPoTTs 
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Oakfield, Foxrock, Co. Dublin 


BBC and the Unions 


Sir,—Your eminently fair note on “The BBC and The 
Unions ” contained the phrase: “the Governors of the BBC 
have felt that, having set up a Staff Association _ 

As this may give the impression that the BBC has done some- 
thing more than accord recognition to the Staff Association, 
may I point out that the association was formed, on the sole 
initiative of staff, at a general meeting held on May 3, 1940. The 
meeting was called by members of staff after the BBC had 
announced its inability, due to the outbreak of war, to continue 
discussions on agreed negotiating machinery. 

The Staff (Wartime) Association then formed merged in 1945 
with the Association of BBC Engineers to become the present 
BBC Staff Association, a registered trade union wholly main- 
tained by the subscriptions of its 5,400 members.—Yours 
faithfully, G. T. Ruys, Assistant General Secretary 

BBC Staff Association 


The Jugoslay Oil Refinery 


Sir—In your Note of September 3rd on Soviet “ Peace” 
Campaigning you mention the blowing up of the “only 
Jugoslav oil refinery at Fiume.” Having just returned from 
Jugoslavia I should like to assure you that the oil refinery at 
Rjeka (Fiume) is in full operation and none the worse for 
having been “blown up” by a Trieste reporter a week ago. 

The actual damage caused by a small fire—an accident rather 
than an act of sabotage—was restricted to a small quantity of 
refinery waste. The combustion of such material usually pro- 
duces a great pall of smoke and a pungent smell which to 
the lay observer may suggest an enormous fire. In this con- 
nection our wartime experience of enthusiastic reports of 
bombing damage to enemy oil targets may well serve as a useful 
warning. No amount of smoke, however, can conceal the fact 
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that Jugoslavia possesses several more refineries besides the 
one at Rjeka, and consequently, even the knocking out of the 
latter would hardly represent “a most serious blow to the 
country’s economy.” 


As my business takes me to Jugoslavia at regular and 
frequent intervals, may I be allowed to say that there is 
absolutely no evidence there of any panic or even undue 
nervousness caused by the Soviet “ Peace ” campaign. 

Press reports on Jugoslavia emanating from Trieste should 
be checked with particular care, as strangely enough, that 
city is now one of the main launching bases for anti-Jugoslav 
propaganda rockets.—Yours faithfully, 


JoserpH A. KRONSTEN 
77 Eaton Place, S.W.1 


West Indian Sugar 


Sm,—Your article “ New Regime for Sugar” states—“ any 
project for large expansion (of Sugar production in the 
Colonies) would raise social problems which could not be 
solved merely by international agreements assuming price 
stability.” But no other solution is offered. 


In the meantime our urgent problem is to find employ- 
ment for rapidly increasing populations. Unlike the Irish, 
Italian and Polish emigrants of the nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries, West Indians arc, on colour grounds and 
through the development of national barriers against immigra- 
tion, largely debarred from seeking work overseas. Thus we 
must rapidly provide a great number of additional jobs. And 
failing the discovery of new major sources of employment, this 
involves expansion of production of our main staple product, 
sugar, by far more than the 100,000 tons per annum which you 
appear to consider adequate. 


You mention the position of Cuba—a country, incidentally, 
at whose hands British investors have received scant considera- 
tion. As you say, Cuba is a special interest of the United 
States which has accorded that island substantial tariff and 
other trading concessions. The Government of the United 
Kingdom, on the other hand, has a definite responsibility for 
the economic and social advancement of the British colonies. 


As to the possibly unfavourable reaction of the United States 
Government to long-term contracts, on reasonable terms, for 
British Colonial produce, I wonder if it is realised that 
the produce of the American colonies, Hawaii and Puerto 
Rico, etc., enters the United States free of duty. In other 
words, the chief advocates of the abolition of British colonial 
preferences themselves grant 100 per cent tariff preference to 
their own colonies.—Yours faithfully, R.L. M. Kirkwoop 

Legislative Council, Jamaica 


Sir,—British West Indian sugar producers will have no 
quarrel with the article in your issue of August 2oth entitled 
“ New Regime for Sugar ” in so far as it is an objective survey 
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of the present world position, but will not agree with it On the 
following points :— ; 

1. There is implicit in the recent Government commyp; 
an assurance of its intention, under long-term arrangements 
the purchase of Commonwealth sugar, to pay prices fixed 
negotiation with producers which will be reasonably 
tive to them. Commonwealth sugar prices will accordingly in 
future be divorced from the so-called “Cuban world Price” 
Contrary to what the article says this must involve, in my view 
separate marketing arrangements or at least differential Price 
arrangements for Commonwealth as opposed to foreign 
within the present bulk buying system, or something like it. 

2. Colonial sugar producers appreciate what the USA has 
done for Cuban sugar by quotas and preferred prices and oop. 
trary to your correspondent’s views, are certain that simile 
treatment by the Commonwealth for its own producers along the 
lines envisaged in the communiqué would give them the stability 
they need. They think this has a prior claim over considerations 
of what is to happen to Cuba’s surplus sugar. 

3. They will not appreciate the statement that large expansion 
would raise social problems which could not be solved merely by 
international agreements assuring price stability. That may be 
true but this they know that without assured markets at reason- 
ably remunerative prices leading to expansion of production in 
the British West Indies there will arise social and economic 
problems the consequences of which they shudder to contemplate, 
Finally, the nature of the solution proposed in the article 

is so nebulous as to be completely incomprehensible to me, 
or to any of my colleagues with whom I have discussed it 
We would welcome more concrete proposals.—Yours faith- 
fully, R. Gavin, Secretary 
The West India Committee, 40, Norfolk Street, W.C.2 


[The article did not suggest that differential prices for Common- 
wealth and foreign sugars could not exist ; in fact it stated that a 
system of differential prices could be incorporated into an inter- 
national marketing scheme. Britain js no longer in the position w 
take unilateral action in developing Commonwealth sugar production 
without considering its effects on Cuba and the United States, 
Hence a purely Commonwealth marketing scheme as such is nuled 
out. Finally, if Commonwealth production is to be developed to 
the point of self-sufficiency, the necessary expansion would be 90 
large that unless it were conceived as a sociological instead of an 
economic project, long-term stability to the producing areas could 
not be assured, 


Unrighteous Asparagus 


Sir,—The imposition of a £20 fine upon a West End 
restaurant for serving two enforcement officers with asparagus 
as a separate dish, instead of with the chicken, emphasise 
afresh the absurdity of the regulations which harass British 
restaurants and hotels. 

The three-course rule permits only one main dish to b 
served, but though fresh herrings, sole and uncooked oysters 
do not constitute a “main” dish, kippers, snoek and cooked 
oysters do. The §s. limit is so unworkable that .he Ministy 
has had to permit all manner of additional charges, e.g. house 
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band and service charges, etc. The figure of 5s. was, 
“fact, fixed many years ago, and before Catering Wage Board 
nv etons had augmented the costs as well as the complexity 
of hotel-keeping. 

The Government recognises the urgent need for increasing 
the national income by encouraging the tourist traffic. At the 
ame time Government restrictions make it increasingly difficult 
for the hotel industry to satisfy its customers, and for those who 
direct it to make both ends meet. The “ Paid holiday ” move- 
meat increases the demand for accommodation, while regula- 
tions tend to diminish the supply. The continuance of ration- 
ing tempts, if it does not drive, people to take their meals 
way from home ; but the restaurateur is increasingly forced 
either to disappoint his clients or to break the law. The need 
to avoid wasteful Government expenditure is nowhere denied, 
yet enforcement officers can earn a livelihood by eating their 
way (at the taxpayer’s expense) through restaurants which 
break the law not by the size of the meal which they offer but 
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by the intervals at which they serve its component parts.— 
Yours faithfully, A. H. Jones, 
Managing Director 
Grosvenor House, Park Lane, London, W.1 


GKW and GOK 


Sir,—Your note headed “Oh Bring Back My Bottle to Me, 
to Me” was a most refreshing oasis to a traveller through your 
arid desert of economic facts and theories. Your suggestion 
that all those half-empty bottles of medicines we all accumu- 
late should be concentrated into one large jar labelled “ GKW ” 
—signifying God Knows What—solved a problem which has 
been worying me for some weeks. A month or so. ago, 
one of my staff sent a Medical Certificate to the effect that 
she was unable to carry on her normal employment because 
she was suffering from a disease which her doctor diagnosed 
as “GOK.” At last I know what he meant.—Yours faithfully, 

Kingston Hill, Surrey S. J. B. Cutt 


Books and Publications 


Colonial Problems from Three 


Standpoints 


“Empire and After.”’ By Rita Hinden. Essential Books Limited. 
193 pages. 12s. 6d. 
Ix“ Empire and After,” Miss Rita Hinden presents an interest- 
ing history of the philosophy of British colonialism, but shows 
the present generation to be no nearer to a cut-and-dried 
solution than its forebears. Using the past history of their 
mental approach to the facts of colonial aggrandisement to 
“whet the appetite,” she examines future policy from the 
sandpoint of one who, in common with the two major political 
parties in the country, accepts self-government within the 
Empire as the ultimate, or at any rate the next, objective. In 
what she describes as the “declining years”—surely, if that 
objective is attained, the “crowning years” would be more 
apposite—of British imperialism, she finds two main problems 
til to be solved. One is to evolve the right relationship 
between the dominant power and the subject races, the second 
8 tO retain the latter, once manumitted, within the 
Commonwealth. 
_In the first instance she believes that what was achieved 
in the case of the white colonies in the last century, and the 
Asiatic in this, can be repeated now in Africa, the Caribbean 
and elsewhere. It is a matter of appreciating the psychology 
of dependent peoples and of developing a technique of co-opera- 
ton between races. Although she believes that “ the problem 
tis only to be stated clearly, for the outline of the answer 
9 emerge,” she does not really give us any very practical 
‘uggestions about how this shall be brought about. The 
“kulties of eliciting co-operation from a__ nationalist 
ty while it is still subject to alien domination are, as is 
well » formidable, principally because the more level- 
who appreciate its necessity are quickly 
: by extremists as “imperialist agents.” In fact, the 
tisoty of trade union leadership in the dock strike is a very 


tod parallel'to what happens when colonial political leaders 
wwclate themselves with government. 


Nor are we given much guidance on the attainment of an 
“uable solution in “ plural” socleties, that 1s, in colonies where 
Met faces, black, brown and white, have a stake. Indeed 

N seems at times to be unduly hard on the white 

Nttlers, who, whatever t lr motives, have carried most of 

piuatorial Africa on thefr shoulders. Ag for the retention of 

: colonies within the onwealth, Miss Hinden ends on 
hote which leaves her re 


in doubt as to whether sh¢ 

wan it possible or even desirable, hls coe ha bot 

Succinctly stated by Dr A , in his “Path fo 
Nigetian Freedom,” 


Nigerians prefer to remain within the Empire simply because 
they realise that it is more sensible to choose the least 
of many evils... No nation can stand absolutely inde- 
pendent. ... And if there is truth in the saying that old 
friends are better than new, then there is wisdom in staying 
where we are. We must not allow personal grievances to blind 
us to the virtues of the Empire.” 

The main portion of the book contains a selection of quota- 
tions from British statesmen and writers on colonial relations 
since the mid-eighteenth century, and is, as the author warns 
us, “an essay in self-criticism.” Even so, if read as an 
anthology, the sum total affords an impressive record of the 
creative imagination which has gone to building-up the 
empire, and this impression survives the assiduity with which 
Miss Hinden hauls to the surface instances of smugness, 
hypocrisy and meanness when she finds them. Two strands 
of thought are pursued through these pages. One is the 
ever-recurring materialist query: “Does the possession of the 
Colonies bring us profit?” Discussion of it would arouse 
more contemporary interest if something was said of the place 
of the colonies in maintaining the trade equilibrium between 
Europe and the western Hemisphere over the last four decades, 
but of this there is no mention, 

The second is concerned with the different moral interpreta- 
tion that succeeding generations have put upon colonising 
activities—the Pax Britannica, sense of mission, paternalism, 
trusteeship and partnership. Again, no very clear answer 
emerges, and the list would have gained by the addition of a 
quotation from one non-British lover of Africans, Dr Albert 
Schweitzer, who has observed that the impact of world trade 
on primitive peoples was a fact which neither they nor we 
could prevent. The function of the state, on his argument, in 
colonising was to minimise the evils of this impact and eventu- 
ally to develop among the colonial peoples themselves a new 
social and political order. Certain it is that until this latter 
function is performed no final judgment on British imperialism 
can be passed, 


* The Sociology of Colonies.”” By René Maunier. Edited and trans- 
lated by E. O. Lorimer. London, Routledge and Kegan Paul. 
2 Vols. 767 pages. £3 3s. 
Tue book is a translation of what is regarded in France as a 
standard work on “colonial sociology.” Its three parts were 
originally published in 1932, 1936 and 1942, which explains 
why recent changes in colonial affairs receive no mention. 
Ostensibly Professor Maunier’s aim is to deduce general 
principles applicable to the colonial experience of all colonis- 
ing nations from the ancient Greeks to the modern Russians. 
In fact, he draws mainly on French history and experience. 
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The occasional examples adduced from classical antiquity and 
from Dutch or “English” (sic) colonial history are often 
wrong in matters ef fact (as the translator points out in her 
editorial footnotes) or biased in interpretation. Indeed, care- 
ful documentation of matters of fact, even where French 
colonial history is cited, is markedly lacking. For, in spite of 
his protestations of objectivity, what Professor Maunier is to 
expound is a system of concepts and ideas designed to interpret 
French colonial experience. 

Yet there is much of importance to be learnt from this book. 
Professor Maunier shows that colonisation has always tended to 
take the same course, to display similar features and to meet 
with the same problems in the dependent territories of all 
European Powers. He argues that the process of establishing, 
maintaining and developing colonies is a complex activity in- 
volving the whole of the metropolitan civilisation, Granted 
the primacy of economic (capitalistic) motives ever since the 
Spanish colonial era, it is nevertheless important to recognise 
that the course of colonial development is fundamentally 
influenced by political ideologies, religious movements and 
cultural changes in the home country. This is clearly seen, 
for example, in colonial “autonomism ”—i.e., nationalism— 
which emerges inevitably and with a strength proportional to 
the spread of western institutions and ideas in the colonies 

The critical feature of colonisation, says Professor Maunier, 
is “the contact of peoples” in which “two differing civilisa- 
tions are pitted against one another.” This contact has many 
forms, such as harsh conquest, emigration, domination, etc. ; 
but when, as during the last 100 years, the stage is reached 
of bestowing security and prosperity on the—often recalci- 
trant—native peoples, the way is open for “ partnership,” an 
ideal rooted in western social democracy. Finally, there ensuts 
some form of “ emancipation.” Economic and political contact 
involves cultural contact, both collective and individual, and 
often marred by hostility, prejudice and ignorance on both 
sides. To make constructive association possible the native 
peoples must be brought into the orbit of European law. The 
ideal way to achieve this is by education ; but force, ending 
often enough in brutal wars of extermination, has sometimes 
been necessary. Resisting at first, the natives later imitate 
and learn from their rulers, taking over technical, juridical 
and theological institutions and customs. Fusion by legal or 
illegal miscegenation is one of the problems that arises, and 
in this connection Professor Maunier has some pungent 
remarks about race and colour prejudice among the French. 

Professor Maunier then discusses what he calls the “ mental 
forces ” which have directed colonial evolution. This is mainly 
an historical analysis, in general terms, of the doctrines and 
ideologies of colonial expansion as expressed by representative 
statesmen, administrators, missionaries, etc. What is striking 
is the frequent parallels between British, Dutch and French 
thought on colonial problems over the past two centuries. 

The last part of the book, which takes up the whole of 
volume 2, is devoted to the progress of law. This, in Professor 
Maunier’s view, is the crux of the colonial problem. The Law 


University Text Books 
The shortage of text books is less acute than it 


was, but there are still not enough to go round. 
Students and others requiring books for the new 
university term should, therefore, place their orders 
now, when stocks are at their highest and before 
the beginning-of-term rush. 

We specialise not only in economics, but also 
in the social sciences, history, and allied subjects. 


THE ECONOMISTS’ BOOKSHOP, 
11-12 Clement’s Inn Passage, Aldwych, W.C.2. 
West Enp Brancu: 30A Bury Street, St. James's, S.W.1. 
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is the State, and the fundamental problem of cOntact ; 
conflict between the secular, impersonal State with its > 
legal system based on the concept of public order and jndjy; 
responsibility, and the Tribe with its oral, personal Jaw based 
on kinship, common cult and group responsibility, Drastic 
measures may be required to transform tribal-socier ; 
state-society, but in the long run compromise and co 
succeed better. Here Professor Maunier is in his element, and 
his analysis of the expansion of the State in colonial cOnditions 
is brilliantly done. 











“The Concept of Colonisation.”” By Herbert 
pt of Solana y Frankel. Clarende, 
THE words “colonial economic affairs” suggest 

sugar, Over - population, sterling - dollar problems, 
banditry, and the like: the political background against whic, 
these are considered is apt to be equally impermanent, The 
Inaugural Lecture on “The Concept of i 
delivered by Professor Herbert Frankel, the first incumben 
of the Chair of Colonial Economic Affairs, at Oxford Jast June, 
is the more worthy of attention as an essay in the philosophy of 
colonisation in that it recalls attention from short run to tine. 
Jess problems. The process of colonisation, whether through 
settlement, administration or economic development, is seen a 
a special instance of the basic process of social and economic 
growth and diversification. Economic adaptation and social 
mobility are the key factors. The regrouping of individuals 
form “a new pattern, a new cell, a new colony of economic 
activity,” is as apparent in the launching of a new industry in 
home territory as in the clearance of a jungle ; the psychology 
of innovation, of free-lance or co-operative pioneering, is tk 
same ; and every such “colony” is necessarily integrated, by 
the necessities of a world-wide division of labour, into tk 
general stream of economic endeavour. 

The conspicuous facts about colonisation in the even- 
day sense—the elements of distance and climate, tk 
formation of constitutional entities, the clash of me, 
nationality, culture—mask this essential likeness and. th 
relationship of the metropolitan authority to te 
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or developing colony has a deceptively one-way 
encouraging to the builders of supposedly pe L 
fences, to the more self-satisfied type of planner, and i i 
un-historically minded generally. “In the long hi 
colonisation,” says Dr Frankel, “there has been but & 
comparative analysis of the factors which made possible, 
prevented, the successful integration of metropolitan soxiete 
within the larger economies to which they gave birth” Ti 
time that this lack was remedied. The more purposil 
direction of colonial—or other—economic affairs, the mor 
essential it is that that purpose should be framed in the: 
of something more enduring than the current struc 
commodity prices or the comparative nuisance valu 
peting grievance-bearers. 
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Two French Economists 


se on Money and Monetary Systems.” By Bertra 

eT aan 214 pages. ITs. 6d, se " z 
Tus book is rather an oddity. Written with practised 
ence in the best French academic tradition, embodying 

the fruits of a lifetime of study (the list of Professor Nogaro’s 
ished works begins, with a volume on money in inter- 
national trade, in 1904) it deliberately excludes all considera- 
tion of credit and (in the author’s own words) “of monetary 
roblems considered in the context of the economy as a 
whole”—that is, of those very aspects of “money and 
monetary systems ” which most occupy the minds of present- 
day economists. Professor Nogaro’s approach: is inductive 
and historical, and anyone wishing to know how bimetallism 
functioned, and how informed public opinion was gradually 
weaned from the notion that money is essentially a commodity, 
will find the necessary information presented here with 
admirable clarity. There is also to be found some suggestive 
discussion of the causative sequences of price change, and 
an independently evolved version of the Keynes Plan for inter- 
national exchange stabilisation. (This is the only connection 
in which Keynes’ name is mentioned.) On the whole, how- 
ever, the whole book is of archaeological rather than con- 


temporary interest. 


“Esquisse d’une Théorie Générale de l’Equilibre Economique.”” By 
Gruson. Presses Universitaires de France. 324 pages. 
Tus is uncompromisingly a professional economist’s book, 
closely reasoned, highly abstract, making no concession (be- 
yond a meticulous avoidance of undefined technical terms) to 
the lay reader. M. Gruson’s aim in writing it appears to 
have been twofold: to present Keynesian theory to his quali- 
fied compatriots, and to cast that theory into a more rigorous, 
indeed an almost Euclidean, series of definitions, propositions 
and logically developed demonstrations. It is possible to hold 


2 Collective Security provided 
«by Chubb Safe Deposits 


MUSTIGE and profit are two results of the installation of a Safe 
for the use of customers or of the public in general. 
Facts about the demand for this type of service, and the most 
ve means of meeting it, are contained. in the attractive 
and informative brochure “ Collective Security.” Among 
Many illustrations are photographs from various 
“pects of modern Chubb Safe Deposits and a plan 
of a typical installation. Write for 2 copy now. 
CHUBB & SON’S LOCK & SAFE CO. LTD. 5, sume 
® he Bank of England reins 
40-42 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.1 zxtoscon'! 
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that the second aim is better achieved than the first. The 
General Theory is indeed implicit in the “Esquisse d’une 
Théorie Générale,” and its inspiration is explicitly underlined 
in M. Gruson’s introduction ; but at no stage does he pause 
to say, “This is Keynes’ concept; here is mine; they are 
exactly equivalent or diverge in such-and-such a respect,” 
Nor is there any mention of other economists—English, 
American, Austrian, Scandinavian—who have at various times 
anticipated, enlarged upon, or criticised Keynesian theory. 
This work, in fact, exemplifies to a striking degree not only 
the beautiful cutting edge of the French analytical mind, but 
the isolation of French economic thought. 


Shorter Notices 


“Employment and Equilibrium.”’ 
277 pages. 18s. 

Tuts work, dealing on an abstract and frequently mathematical 

plane with the necessary conditions of economic stability and the 

influences disturbing these, was first published in 1941 and has 

now been revised in the light of intervening criticism. It is 

unequivocally for the well-equipped professional economist. 


By A. C. Pigou. Macmiflan. 


* 


“The Viking Lands.”” By Gordon Young. Evans Brothers, Limited. 
154 pages with plates. 9s. 6d. 


THIs is a pleasant enough book, superficial and stereotyped, but 
accurate in the main and describing in stock phrases the stock 
reactions to the life and landscape of Norway, Sweden and Den- 
mark. The author is handicapped by his attempt to cover too 
much ground, so that the work smacks rather of the guide book. 
This feeling is reinforced by the many unfamiliar proper names, 
sometimes spelt in an unfamiliar (though strictly accurate) way 
—Karl XII for the redoubtable Charles XII of Sweden or von 
Linné for the great Linnaeus. 
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Offer price, 6th Sept. 20/44. Yield (con- 
servatively calculated on net cost which 
includes commission and 2% Gov’t Stamp 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 


Puzzle of Plenty 


(From Our American Staff) 


HIS year, as last year, Congress is being pressed to enact 
a farm programme before adjournment and once again 
the Senate is trying to make the long-term readjustment in 
agricultural policy which the House of Representatives, 
passing a frankly interim measure, has preferred to postpone. 
Last year the House, putting the hope in the Hope-Aiken 
Agricultural Act, continued the high wartime price sup- 
ports until the end of 1949, when a new system was to come 
into force under which price supports would fluctuate in in- 
verse ratio to supplies. This scheme, for which Senator Aiken 
was responsible, also modernised the parity formula which 
relates the prices farmers receive to those they pay for what 
they have to buy, and on which the support prices are based. 
This Act would mean an unpleasant fall in price supports 
next year—election year, when the outcome will probably 
depend on the farm vote. The House, deciding that it would 
be politic to put off the evil day until 1951, repealed the Aiken 
section of the Act a few weeks ago and continued the tem- 
porary, but at least rosy, Hope section for another year. 


‘The Administration had already produced the so-called 
Brannan plan as an answer to the rigours of the Aiken Act, 
but the House repudiated this, by 239 votes to 170, and the 
Senate is not even expected to consider it. But the Senate 
is no more likely to swallow the Hope proposals whole this 
year than last. It is almost certain that, when the two 
Houses go into conference on an Agricultural Act, the Senate’s 
version will be the Bill prepared by Senator Clinton Ander- 
son, of New Mexico, the former Secretary of Agriculture ; 
this has been approved by the Senate Agriculture Committee 
with reservations and the Administration is prepared to 
accept it. The Anderson proposal is closely akin to the 
Aiken Act; it is another example of the tendency of the 
Eighty-first Congress to continue the measures of its pre- 
decessor, after changing the names of their sponsors. By 
introducing a system of flexible price supports, it attempts 
to allow prices to serve as a means of allocating the use of 
agricultural resources, while at the same time protecting the 
farmer from price fluctuations so wide as to be ruinous. 


The Anderson Bill is a witness to the power of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation, whose national presi- 
dent, Mr Allan Kline, had seventeen state presidents on 
hand to endorse his testimony before the Senate sub- 
committee which drafted it. The Bill contains a few pro- 
visions which the AFBF does not like, but also a number of 
refinements on the Aiken provisions which the Bureau pro- 
posed as the result of a conference in which compromises 
were worked out between its own sectional interests. The 
most troublesome internal disagreement has been between 
the cotton farmers of the South and the grain farmers 
of the Middle West. The basic reasoning behind last 
year’s Bill remains; it is desirable to have floors under farm 
prices ; to have resources allocated by the price mechanism 
above those floors, thereby leaving farmers freedom of choice 
and encouraging agricultural output to. change as demand 
changes ; and to provide standby methods of controlling 


production, over and above the price mechanism, to be used 
if and when that mechanism proves inadequate. 

This emphasis on the use of price as a regulating factor is 
in sharp contrast to the Brannan proposal, which would jet 
prices seek their market level, while raising farmers’ incomes 
to a given standard by government payments, voted annually 
by Congress. Adherents of the Anderson-Aiken approach 
insist that the rewards offered by the Brannan programme are 
so high that production is bound to rise to a level that would 
require permanent acreage and marketing controls ; im that 
case the’ government would set both the volume of produc. 
tion and the level of income to be derived from it. Yet there 
is room to wonder whether the new Senate Bill, like the Hope 
Bill, is not essentially an interim programme, which would 
mitigate the immediate agricultural difficulty, but prove i- 
sufficient to solve the long-term puzzle set by the American 
farmer’s phenomenal capacity to produce. 


® 


A good deal of readjustment in the agricultural situation 
has already taken place. Prices received by farmers for oi- 
bearing crops, feed grains, meat animals and dairy products 
are all sharply down from a year ago, to or near the support 
level, with the averages for livestock and products down 22 
per cent and for all crops 13 per cent. Yet, after this readjust- 
ment, the ratio between prices received and paid by farmers 
still stands at 101 of parity, and the prospect of continued 
strong demand for farm products is improving as the receat 
recession recedes in its turn. The latest estimate of this 
year’s harvest puts it only slightly below last year’s record. 
Apart from a few further downward adjustments, 1950 #8 
therefore expected to be a good year for the farmer. But 
1950 will also probably bring an accumulation of agricil 
tural surpluses. What then ? 

The attempts made in the Senate to dispose of these sut- 
pluses through the Economic Co-operation Administration 
show that the farmer’s eye is already wandering to exports 
The International Wheat Agreement may take care of pat 
of one crop. Talk of a two-price system, of export subsidies 
and so forth, is likely to be increasingly frequent. But its 
recognised that the farmer’s major market is at home at 
along with general concern for the maintenance of domestt 
purchasing power, there is interest in methods of direct 


output so that full and uncontrolled production can te 


allowed. 
All present plans resort, in the end, to acreage Tinnitations 


‘‘AMERICAN SURVEY” is drawn trom three 
sources. Articles described as ‘‘From Our America® 
Staff’ are the work of a small group of regular” 
correspondents, resident in the United States. Articles 
with some such attribution as ‘‘ From an 
Correspondent”’ or ‘From a Correspondent in. 
are from outside contributors. . Everything printed 
without attribution is prepared tn London. 
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wad marketing quotas. Yet experience since the first world 


yat, and particularly since 1933, has raised doubts whether 
such measures are effective. In practice, output has been 
up continually in spite of acreage restrictions, since 
farmers have kept their most productive fand in use and have 
cultivated it more intensively, with more fertiliser and 
mechanical aids, and better quality seeds. To the extent that 
ine means for reducing production are as yet undis- 
covered, all farm programmes are designs for moving one 
season’s crop out of the market to make room for’ the next, 
while protecting the farmer from the financial effects of 
expanding supply beyond effective demand. 


Three of the six basic crops, tobacco, peanuts and cotton, 
sem to be more or less amenable to production controis, 
partly because of the relatively smaller acreages on which they 
are grown, compared with grains. But these three together 
occupied less than 28 million acres in 1948, while maize 
and the grains traditionally used for feed were grown on 
145 million acres and wheat, soybeans, flaxseed, all of which 
we increasingly used for feed, covered another 87 million. 
These ate substantial totals to administer under controls ; 
since their production is highly mechanised, fixed costs cut 
into farm income if volume is reduced, and a small profit per 
unit sold can mean a “good sized income. The problem of 
grain stocks, however, can be solved if there is a steady and 
growing market for livestock. According to a Michigan 
State Agricultural College study, two per cent more livestock 
in the country during the years 1930-48 would have cleared 
up the wheat surplus; five per cent more would have 
absorbed the surplus of all feed grains. 


In this light, city purchasing power appears to be the 
farmer’s best farm programme. More meat would cer- 
tainly have political appeal in city areas. But there are other 
farm products of which consumption is persistently declin- 
ing, and these have already demonstrated how programmes 
for supporting prices and controlling output may prove so 
costly and so ineffective as to bring on a taxpayers’ revolt. 
In the case of potatoes, that stage has been reached. The 
cost of the potato support programme last year ran to some 
$225 million. Marketing restrictions have cut this yeat’s 
ctop to an estimated 362 million bushels, in contrast to 446 
million last year. But it will still cost an estimated $50 
million to take unwanted potatoes off the market, and big 
growers are being paid as much as one hundred thousand 
dollars each by the government. The Brannan scheme has 
at least the advantage that under it the city dweller does not 
pay twice over for his food, once in taxes, once in high prices. 


Academic Freedom 


[FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT] 


ACADEMIC freedom has been a far from academic subject 
in the United States this summer. Both light and heat have 
been Benerated by the problem, which periodically vexes 
fica, of how to maintain freedom of inquiry without 
Opportunities for subversive activity. Much of the 
it has been supplied by the report of the Educational 
Policies Commission of the National Education Association. 
The convention of the NEA subsequently voted that, while 
members of the Communist Party should not be permitted 
to teach in the nation’s schools, neither should: teachers 
ee to take oaths of loyalty. 


the Un-American Activities Committee of the House of 


heat surrounding the subject has been supplied by 
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Representatives, and its smaller-scale imitators in a number 
of states. The former, stimulated by a complaint from the 
Sons of the American Revolution, requested representative 
schools and colleges to furnish it with a bibliography of 
the textbooks and supplementary reading used in social 
science courses. Its booklet, “100 Things You Should 
Know About Communism and Education,” claims that 
“ Communists have always found the teaching group the 
easiest touch of all the professional classes for actual Party 
zealots and fellow travellers. ... Sometimes this is due to 
frustration. . . . Sometimes it is greed or love of power. 
Sometimes it is misplaced idealism.” 

State investigators have held public hearings on Com- 
munism in the teaching bodies of public and private institu- 
tions. The Broyles Committee in Illinois, and similar bodies 
in the states of Washington and California, are conspicuous 
examples of activity on the state level. Both Maryland and 
New York have passed laws requiring school authorities to 
investigate the loyalty of individual teachers and, after grant- 
ing hearings, discharge those found disaffected. In New 
York, the state educational authorities are to prepare a list of 
“ subversive organisations” ; membership in such organisa- 
tions will be ground for dismissal of techers. Twenty-seven 
states now require loyalty oaths from teachers in the public 
(i.e. state) school system. 


These measures, and the arguments they have inspired, 
underline the age-old difficulties inherent in combating an 
idea. In the present controversy, the desire to safeguard 
freedom of inquiry as the fundamental basis of new know- 
ledge, mistrust of intelligence, and assorted ulterior motives, 
are all playing their traditional parts. This time, however, 
two new factors are apparent. There is general agreement 
that a member of the Communist Party is not a free man, 
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but a person who has sacrificed his capacity for individual 
judgment and serves his superiors with often fanatic devo- 
tion ; to him, freedom of inquiry is a weapon which can be 
turned against those he wishes to destroy. The existence of 
atomic bomb secrets also introduces new complications. In 
June, Mr Frank Oppenheimer, a nuclear physicist and 
younger brother of the wartime director of the ultra- 
secret Los Alamos laboratory, admitted that he and his wife 
had been members of the Communist Party for three and a 
half years, shortly before he worked on the atomic bomb pro- 
ject. Mr Oppenheimer refused to name any of his Communist 
associates, though the Un-American Activities Committee is 
on their track ; he insists they were “ decent, well-meaning 
people,” and that he and they maintained “ complete loyalty 
to this country and its government.” The probers recall, 
however, that it was naive idealism which started Dr Alan 
Nunn May down a road leading finally to a crime against 
his country. 


Dr James B. Conant, the president of Harvard University 
and wartime director of nuclear developments, recently told 
the sponsors of the new Harvard Foundation for Advanced 
Study and Research: 


In this period of a cold war, I do not believe the usual 
rules as to political parties apply to the Communist Party. 
I am convinced that conspiracy and calculated deceit have 
been, and are, the characteristic pattern of behaviour of 
regular Communists all over the world. For these reasons, 
as far as I am concerned, card holding members of the Com- 
munist Party are out of bounds as members of the teaching 
profession. . . . But with this single exception which is the 
unique product of our century, I maintain that a professor’s 
political views, social philosophy or religion are of no concern 
to the University, nor are his activities within the law as a 
private citizen... . 

As long as I am President of the University, I can assure 
you there will be no policy of inquiry into the political views 
of the members of the staff and no watching over their 
activities as private citizens. Any suggestion that we should 
employ here procedure comparable to that required by the 
necessities of secret government work and investigate the 
loyalty of our staff is utterly repugnant to my concept of a 
university. On this point I am sure you will all agree. You 
will likewise join with me in condemning the careless, 
incorrect and unjust use of such words as “ Red” and “ Com- 
munist” to attack teachers and other persons who in point 
of fact are not Communists but who merely have views 
different from those of their accusers. 


A few other administrators have taken stands similar to 
that of Mr Conant, and more have applauded him. But in 
many state universities and small colleges, the typical attitude 
is that of the president of a western Illinois State College, 
who was asked by a member of the legislative committee 
investigating seditious activities: “If anyone in your univer- 
sity was giving emphasis to some foreign ideas, you would 
not permit him to remain ?” and who loyally answered: 
“ Certainly not. I think you know that, Mr Thompson.” 

* 


Today’s investigators, however, are for the most part more 
adult than their predecessors of a generation ago. During 
the first world war, alarmed legislators thought patriotism 
required a ban on the teaching of the German language and 
culture. In the Red scare that followed, teaching about 
Socialism, Communism and Russia was often . Nowa- 
days Russian studies are booming. Before 1940, the teaching 
of Russian was almost unknown ; today, there are some 5,000 
students of the language in colleges and universities, There 
are Many more in private classes or teaching themselves with 
the aid of gramophone records or specially devised manuals. 








“Area studies” which combine the language, hj 
geography, economics and culture of a one 
Russia—are the. latest academic style. Teaching abou 
Russia, Communism and Socialism is now found in social 
science courses for children as young as 10 or 12, 
language textbooks and school and university books aboy 
Russia now in use do include some rosily pro-Soviet ones 


but these more often represent an undue respect for the 8 
Russian foreign policy of the period in which they were 


written than any subversive intent. Local o iti 
moreover, are demonstrating their ability to winnow with 
good sense. 


This year’s scare also reflects a different attitude towards 
teachers. Back in the days when most American business. 
men and political leaders were self-made men with litie 
education, the usual charge against teachers was that 
were idealists in ivory towers. Nowadays this view is seldom 
heard. The present drive against subversive influences in the 
schools is based on the opposite assumption, that teacher 
wield a very powerful formative influence. This is all the 
greater now that most Americans do not leave school until 
they are 17, and the authority of the home and church have 
been weakened. Former professors are f, 
encountered, and often successful,”in both government 
and business. This new recognition may be some 
compensation to bodies like the NEA, the American 
Association of University Professors, and Phi Beta Kapp 
(the honorary scholastic society) when they are driven to call 
on their members “to withstand the emotional ‘pressure, 
from whatever quarters, to substitute dogma for ctitial 
analysis.” 


American Notes 


New York at the Starting Post 


The Democrats have put forward two strong and 
experienced entries for the important election races which take 
place in New York in November. The city’s 8,000,000 voters 
are to elect a Mayor, and other officials, for the next four 
years ; New York State must elect a Senator to fill out Senator 
Wagner’s term, which expires in 1950. Mr O’Dwyer, the 
present Mayor, after renouncing further political ambitions 
in the spring, and allowing the machine to discover for itself 
that he was indispensable, has gracefully acceded to th 
“draft” supported by city labour unions and, it is believed, 
by Mr Truman. 

Control of the city, which has a population larger than many 
States, and a budget second only to that of the federal govert- 
ment, is a stake in which the national party is naturally cot 
cerned. Mr O’Dwyer, although a Democrat in a city where 
the cry of reform has long been a Republican monopoly, has 
a number of solid achievements, particularly in welfare, to his 
credit ; and he has begun his battle by turning on Tammany, 
the notorious and now almost toothless Democratic machine 
in Manhattan. With one hand, he has rejected the support of 
its “ sinister elements ” and, with the other, engineered a pala 
revolution in its leadership. 


Last week Mr Herbert Lehman rounded out the Democratic 
ticket by agreeing to run for the Senatorial post to which Mr 
Dewey recently appointed Mr John Foster Dulles on # te 
porary basis. A political slate in New York must give co 
sideration to the claims and prejudices of both Catholics snd 
Jews ; Mr Lehman, now 71, can count on Jewish support, but 
he has other assets: a humanitarian record, four tems ® 
Governor of the State, proved administrative ability, and # 
appeal to voters of all groups. When this appeared @ 
jeopardised by Cardinal Spellman’s attack on Mrs Roos 
which brought Mr Lehman to her support, Mr O”’ made 
energetic and successful efforts to heal the breach. . 
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Mr Lehman has lost only one election, and even then, in the 
ican landslide three years ago, he ran 400,000 votes ahead 
af other Democratic candidates. He should derive some help 
this year from the mayoralty race (which brings out a heavy 
yote in Democratic New York City) while he, in turn, intro- 
duces larger issues into the whole campaign. His candidacy 
has encouraged the Republicans to put great pressure on Mr 
Dulles to run for the seat he now holds in the Senate. Mr 
Dulles has just announced that he will gladly accept the Repub- 
lican nomination. Party loyalty, and a taste of the joys, as well 
4s the aggravations, of shaping foreign policy from the inside 
have evidently overco.ne the doubts which led him to insist, in 
the past, that he could not be a candidate. 


Neither Mr Lehman or Mr O’Dwyer will have—or would 
cate to have—the support of the American Labour Party, which 
has moved so far to the left that its endorsement is a liability. 
It is nominating Mr Marcantonio for Mayor. Mr Lehman 
as, however, been endorsed by the Liberals, who decided in 
1943 that they could no longer accompany the fellow-travellers 
a the ALP. In the city elections, the Liberals have joined 
hands with the Republicans to support Mr Newbold Morris, 
who served with Mr La Guardia; not all Mr O’Dwyer’s 
crusading fervour has convinced them that under his shining 
sew Fair Deal armour there are not to be detected the same 
old Tammany stripes. 


* * * 


Higher Floor for Wages 


Another of Mr Truman’s election pledges was redeemed 
last week when the Senate, after only two days’ debate, and 
in a hurry to depart on a six-day holiday, voted to raise the 
tational minimum wage from 40 to 75 cents an hour. As was 
the case. with low-cost housing, however, the Administration 
was forced to call in the Republicans from industrial states to 
compensate for defections in its own ranks. Without their aid 
it would not have been possible to repel the attempts of Demo- 
cats from the lower-wage South (where, to be fair, the new 
miaimum will be felt more widely than in the North) to reduce 
the gure to 65 cents or even less. 


Broadly, the Fair Labour Standards Act applies to workers 
in inter-state commerce, not to those who produce goods and 
etvices sold in the same state. In the House, which has already 
approved the Bull, the 75 cent minimum was passed only 
it the price of exempting over a million workers, or rather 
theit employers, from the requirement to pay it. In the main, 
these Would include the unorganised clerks, stenographers, and 
employees in retail trade, who stand in most need of protection 
but who can be excluded by a rigid definition of what consti- 
“utes inter-state commerce. In the Senate the Administration, 
which several months ago abandoned its hopes for extending 
the coverage of the Act, was able to keep new exemptions down 
0 200,000 or less, including some 2,000 home sewers of base- 


tall covers in Tennessee for whom Senator McKellar gallantly 
Went to bat. 


If the Senate conferees are able to convince the House that 
the number of workers covered should remain substantially 
uchanged at about 22.6 million (out of a total labour force of 
tbout 64 million), it is calculated that about 1,300,000 will 

Ne their pay-packets increased. Although they are not 
‘tactly comparable, hourly earnings ranging from $1.11 in 

trade to $1.38 in manufacturing and $1.95 in building 
‘xplain why Congress did not baulk at a statutory 75 cents an 
hour The official net to break the fall of the artists on the 
’ trapeze has been raised from the meaningless 40 
“ats an hour accepted when the Act was passed in 1938, but 
the descent from present levels would have to be very steep to 
st its "strength. With new unemployment declining, there 
wt NO signs of this, despite the bravado of the shipping 
‘mployers, who have “ insulted ” the longshoremen by suggest- 
\'84 Wage cut, and similar proposals to typogtaphers employed 
Newspapers in the national capital. More immediately 


ve than the Wage-Hour standards are the minimum 
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wages for firms accepting government contracts which are being 
set by the Secretary of Labour ax levels close to those prevail- 
ing. Any increase in government purchasing or building to 
offset a recession, for example, would widen an impact which 
most employers are likely to feel at least indirectly. 


On the other extreme, a Supreme Court decision on over- 
time pay for stevedores, which would have sent some wages 
soaring through the industrial roof, has been set aside by 
Congress and the Bill signed by the President. The Court 
ruled that premium rates of pay for work done at night and 
on holidays must be allowed for in calculating the regular wage 
rates which are the basis for computing pay for work in excess 
of 40 hours a week. This decision made stevedoring firms 
liable to claims for back pay amounting to millions of dollars. 
The new Act, which had the backing of both employers and 
labour unions, removes this liability, both in the past and for 
the future, and applies to all workers covered by the Wage- 
Hour Law. 


* * * 


Death of a Wizard 


Dr Samuel Green, who died in August, had just been 
raised to the rank of Imperial Wizard in the Georgia Ku Klux 
Klan in recognition of his five years’ reconstruction of that 
discredited organisation in his own state and elsewhere, 
especially in Alabama, Tennessee, South Carolina and 
Florida. His death seems to have split his empire; a Mr 
Lycurgus Spinks has been crowned Imperial Emperor of the 
Knights of the KKK, but is regarded as a pretender by other 
branches of the Klan. Its present membership is over 100,000 
but Dr Green’s success seems very limited when compared with 
the influence achieved by this anti-Negro, anti-Catholic secret 
society after the first world war. Then hundreds of thousands 
joined it, even if they did not all parade in the traditional sheet 
and pillow-case to burn fiery crosses, to flog and even to 
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kill. Then aspiring politicians in the South found it expedient 
t© come to terms with the Klan; now it is only in Georgia, 
Dr Green’s home ground, that politicians do not repudiate its 
support. 

Even in Georgia, where the State Legislature has refused 
to outlaw masked organisations, local communities have done 
so, and across the border in Alabama an aroused public 
opinion has been dealing drastically with the latest outbreaks 
of the “hooded violence” that has been increasing ominously 
in the South. The victims nowadays are usually white and 
their alleged crimes 
moral or social. Klan New Day is Alstems 
leaders indignantly deny 
that their society ap- 
proves these outrages or 
is anything more than a 
patriotic organisation. & 
They have ordered their 
followers to cease wear- Saag 
ing the masks which ¢ 
give opportunities to & 
criminals and others to = 
turn the awesome repu- <= 
tation of the Klan to :. 
their personal ends. In 5 
Alabama not only has 
the wearing of masks 
been banned by law, 
except at carnivals, but 
a grand jury has also 
returned _ indictments 
against a number of 
participants in the re- 
cent incidents, including a police chief and a deputy sheriff, 
and has imprisoned the Grand Dragon of the Alabama Kian 
for refusing to give access to his membership lists. However, 
a second grand jury, which took over after the first was 
exhausted, adjourned in confusion when one of its members 
was found to be himself a Klansman. 


This commendable energy, inspired in part by the certainty 
that Washington would interfere if nothing were done locally, 
will only be effective if the accused can be convicted and 
punished. It is the difficulty of obtaining local enforcement 
that has led to the demand for federal protection of civil 
rights: for instance, no one has been punished for any of the 
26 lynchings that have taken place in Georgia since 1930. The 
only three lynchings since January, 1948, have been in Georgia, 
a state where the Klan has much of its present strength and 
where rural educational standards are extremely low and the 
rural influence is dominant. All of this is very strong evidence 
on the side of those who argue that education is the only 
effective answer to the prejudice and terrorism that are 
epitomised by the Klan. But the powers of the Wizards 
are already weakened when, as has happened at recent Klan- 
klaves, Negro children dare to prance behind the procession 
draped in their mothers’ bed-sheets. 


Fitzpatrick in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 


* * 


Beveridge—Pacific Style 
Americans have no need to cross the Atlantic to study 
the welfare state in practice: they.have two on their own 
continent. The states of Washington and California are both 
deep in experiments which, with the Pacific coast’s well- 
known inability to do anything by halves, are already out- 
Beveridging Beveridge. 
Under its Citizens’ Security Act, Washington embarked 
last January upon a complete “ cradle-to-grave ” programme 
for its needy, which provides free care for mother and child 


before, during and after birth and $100 towards funeral © 


expenses. During the lifetime between, relief allowances for 
rent, food and clothing are so generous that an unemployed 
man with a wife and three children can draw benefits of $252 
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a month, while his carnings as, say, a teamster would smoant 
to only $275. In addition, while he is out of work, he ang 
his family are entitled to free medical care, which includes 
dental and hospital treatment, hearing aids, spectacles, Masseg 
and so on. There are similar plans for dependent Children, for 
the blind and for all needy old persons in the state. The 
latter are paid at least $60 a month after they are 65 5 36 per 
cent of persons of that age, 68,000 people, are drawing suc, 
old-age pensions, which average $67 a month. 

In California last November, the voters, amongst whom there 
is a higher proportion of old people than in any other state, 
raised the maximum pension from $65 a month to $75, lowered 
the age-limit from 65 to 63, and practically abolished any 
means test. This scheme does not yet go as far as cither the 
Townsend or the “Ham-and-<ggs” programmes of th 
nineteen-thirties, but it has at least become law, which neither 
of them did, and its political influence may prove as strong as 
was that of its predecessors. The new protector of California's 
aged is Mr George McLain, a personable and far from aged 
demagogue, who is already rallying the state’s biggest pressure 
group against the attempt to amend the pension scheme whic 
is to be made at a special election next November. 

The State Legislature has no control over the scheme, the 
details of which were written into the Constitution by popula 
initiative, yet it must find the $100 million a year which th 
new pensions are already said to be costing the state, largely 
because the federal contribution to old-age pensions does not 
begin until the beneficiaries are 65. In six months the number 
of pensioners has risen from 198,000 to 245,000, and the addi- 
tional coins in the pot of gold at the foot of California’s already 
very attractive rainbow are likely to draw many more of the 
country’s “senior citizens” to the state. Washington faces: 
similar problem. Not only does it have its local examples o 
the Indian seamen who get their false teeth in Liverpool and 
the Frenchman who came to Dover for his operation, but also 
of the doctors who want higher pay and the dentists whe 
refuse to co-operate. More serious, the State Legislature ha 
so far refused to impose the additional taxes needed to cover 
the cost of the welfare state, now running, oddly enough her 
too, at $100 million a year. 


Shorter Notes 


On September Ist one million non-operating employees d 
the American railroads, clerks, dining-car attendants, sign 
men, maintenance workers, changed from a six-day, 4%-hou 
week to a five-day, 40-hour one, and received a wage increas 
of 7 cents an hour. This will mean that many smaller station 
will be closed on Saturdays and Sundays, so that freight 
shipments and deliveries will be delayed ; passengers wil, 
however, be able to buy tickets on the train. The railroads 
will have to engage some additional employees, but they hope 
that this enforced review of their working habits may led 
both to economy and greater efficiency. 


* 


The Fellows in American Letters of the Library of Congress 
recently gave a prize of $1,000 to the American poet, En 
Pound, now in an insane asylum, for a poem written whik 
he was held in an American prisoner-of-war camp 
on charges of having committed treason by broadcasting for 
Mussolini during the war. Congress has now recom 

and the librarian has agreed, that in future no prizes sl 
be awarded by the Library. 


* 


A new regional Stock Exchange is to be formed @ 
September 15th by the merging of the present exchanges ® 
Chicago, Cleveland, St. Louis, Cincinnati and 
St. Paul. Operations on this new Midwest Stock Bscat 
which is to be in Chicago, will not actually beg 
December. 
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Belgian Steel and. Coal 


(From Our Brussels Correspondent) 


HE installation of M. Eyskens’ new Catholic-Liberal 

Government was in itself satisfactory. Ostensibly, the 
Socialists have left the Government, for the first time in 
fourteen years, through their inability to agree with the other 
parties on how to tackle the vexed problem of King Leopold’s 
retum. Ostensibly, too, the Government parties are divided 
on the same issue, and may at any time be blown apart by 
Private Members’ Bills already tabled to deal with it. There 
isan-element of paradox in the Socialists’ refusal to participate 
ina non-existent agreement ; and their real motives for going 
into the wilderness must clearly lie deeper than their hostility 
to King Leopold. The probable answer is that the Socialists 
foresee economic troubles for Belgium, and are glad of the 
chance to make working-class propaganda. Equally probably, 
the Catholics foresee similar troubles, and are relying on their 
short-term, and somewhat inflationary, policy to induce a 
transient sense of prosperity. Upon their success may depend 
theit willingness to allow the issue to be forced on the Royal 
question, entailing a new General Election about the end of the 
yar. The crux of the problem is that unemployment, which 
grew steadily through 1948, has settled down at something 
wet one-tenth of the insured population and, without positive 
measures, will grow worse during the winter. In defiance of 
tafli¢r attempts to blame the growth on a shortage of exports, 
wemployment has continued in spite of an export surplus of 
frs. 1,611 million in the first half of this year. This figure 
compares with an habitual deficit of frs. 8,342 million in the 
corresponding months of 1948, and of frs. 5,054 million in the 
oond half of the year. 

The improvement in exports, of course, owes much to 
drawing rights under the Intra-European Payments Scheme. 
During the first half of 1949, Belgium had a surplus with 
Marshall countries of frs, 6,396 million, For the ERP year, 
19-0, the surplus with these countries has been estimated 
8 at $440 million—about frs. 19,400 million—and the dollar 
kficit at $200 million. 


Doubts About the Dollar Deficit 


As things stand, there are two doubts. First, the Belgian 
dollar deficit now looks more likely to approach the American 
‘stimate of $311 million than the $200 million which was taken 
itgaccount. Secondly, the prospective export surplus may not 
titer all find its market in the Marshall countries. The main 
touble is steel, which has borne much of the brunt of the 
‘port expansion. The iron and steel group accounted for 
per cent of the Belgo-Luxembourg exports in the first 
wif of this year ; but the United States market for it, into 
which Belgium made its first important inroads last autumn 
ad which was worth some $13 million in the first quarter of 
149, earned only about $14 million in the second quarter. 

has been a similar drying-up of the Argentine market 
‘td a.serious decrease in the Swiss. Only the enormous 
sidwth in the tonnage saleable (and sold) in the British market 
kept the industry continuously busy. 
80 far as the dollar deficit exceeds $200 million, there will 

* corresponding fall in the supply of “free” dollars. which 
sium will get from the Intra-European Payments Scheme 
wan “free” dollars are not legally available—in the dollars 

“at May appropriate, in accordance with a recent sug- 


ae 


Pee won, for capital equipment for the Congo. If exports to 
, » ©Ountries fall short of their target, the possibility 
rge of receipts failing to cover the dollar 


deficit, and in any case there would be a diminished prop for 
the Belgian franc in its relations with the Swiss. Whatever 
might happen in the international sphere, the effect an employ- 
ment and prosperity in Belgium might well be catastrophic. 

As soon as the Washington talks are finished and the alloca- 
tion of Marshall aid defined, the Trade Agreements for 1949-50 
(already overdue) will have to be re-negotiated. The danger 
for Belgium may be that its bargaining position will have been 
weakened by the fact that the world hunger for steel has 
notably diminished and the supplies increased so that Belgian 
steel, which is high-priced and therefore marginal, will be less 
in demand. Things seldom work out as badly as the worst 
fears, but, first, a diminished demand for Belgian steel would 
cause a direct fall in employment, especially around Liége 
and Charleroi where opposition to the Government is strongest, 
and second, other nations might wish to curtail their buying 
of less-essential Belgian goods, the purchase of which was 
formerly associated with securing the promise of sufficient 
steel, The key to the matter lies in the lowering of the price 
of coal. There are in Belgium a number of well-placed, well- 
developed and well-equipped collieries, but their activities are 
hampered by the cumbrous system of subsidies and inter- 
colliery compensation developed during the postwar shortages, 
which made it necessary to work a number of the less economic 
pits. The situation is also complicated by the apparent reluc- 
tance of the postwar Belgian to work underground, with the 
result that little over a third of the hewers and less than half 
the other underground workers are of Belgian nationality, 
despite a Belgian preponderance at the surface. 


Lower Output of Miners 


The combination of these factors, and a growth of 
absenteeism, has resulted in a much lower output per man 
than before the war. The daily output per face-worker is 
now a little over 4} metric tons, as compared with 5.65 tons in 
1939 ; and the average output for all workers has fallen from 
774 to about 640 kg. Despite a labour force increased by 
about a quarter, output is still less than in 1939 ; and, through- 
out the postwar period, the industry has been working at a 
loss which has precluded the raising of capital to modernise the 
workings or to get full benefit from the amalgamations 
proposed, Against this background the mines have had to 
meet demands for higher wages ; at present the average wages 
of a face-worker are the equivalent of about 30s. 9d. per day, 
and surface workers 17s. 6d., plus social security advantages. 
The average production cost is about frs. 690 per ton, and the 
average price at pit-head about frs. 660 (about 75.). 

Before the war Belgium was a net exporter of coal, but it 
is now a net importer. Moreover, the high price of Belgian coal 
has lately caused the loss of some export markets. Italy has 
preferred American coal to Belgian, which it could, nevertheless, 
claim under the Treaty by which Italians helped to staff the 
mines, and Switzerland prefers British coal to dispensing with 
British tourists. French and Dutch takings, though slightly 
larger last year than in 1947, and Swedish purchases, are all 
far below the prewar figures; and bunker sales have been 
affected by the Durham supplies offered from the coaling 
station at Zeebrugge, Belgium’s only port of consequence 
which is actually on the sea. Coupled with the loss of exports, 
there has been an increase in imports from Germany, offsetting 
the reduced supplies from America; this may be increased 
still further under the operative protocol to the Trade Agree- 
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ment. In addition, Poland is being allowed to pay in coal as 
compensation for the nauonalising of B:lgian-owned property, 
and for the purchase of certain mining equipment. 

The result is that Belgium, already faced with the threat 
that the steel industry may need less coal, had increased 
supplies entering the country. There has in consequence 
been a growth of pit-head stocks which, at about 3,000,000 tons, 
compare with a monthly output of 2,000,000-2,250,000 tons. 
Colliery companies, already financially straitened, and finding 
it difficult to discharge their foreign labour or to discriminate 
against their Belgian workers, are faced with a major problem. 
Short-time working has been tried, but it raises awkward ques- 
tions regarding. eligibility to unemployment benefit. 

Under the Spaak Government, and during the interregnum, 
the coal problem baffied the ingenuity of the Socialist Minister, 
M. de Groote. Its solution is not wholly within the Belgian 
Government’s competence, since a part of it results from 
Luxemburg industrialists being anxious, and now able, to take 
coke and cocking coal from their own establishments in 
Germany. The accumulation of coke at the Belgian coke- 
ovens, however, is also attributable to the smal] purchases from 
France which is turning increasingly to Germany. Indeed, 
the very great saving on coke bought from Germany is 
strengthening the Franco-German economic rapprochement 
which, largely operating through the Saar territory, is regarded 
in Belgium as one of the chief long-term dangers. 

The coal problem is now in the hands of M. Duvieusart, the 
Catholic Minister for Economic Affairs, who appears to envisage 
an ultimate solution through “ normalisation.” This evidently 
involves a temporary phase in which subsidies will disappear, 
the home market will be protected by quota restrictions on 
imports and prices will be allowed to find their own level 
though without prejudice to the miner’s standard of life. The 
ultimate objective is to concentrate output into the more 
efficient pits, but at the cost of an autarkic period contrary to 
Belgium’s avowed policy towards the outside world. This 
solution is nothing if not controversial, and it may, therefore, 
furnish the background for one more Government crisis. 


Tibet’s New Role 


Cutna’s plight is always Tibet’s opportunity. When the 
original Chinese Revolution broke out in 1911 the Tibetans 
took their chance of rising in revolt against the loosely organised 
Chinese rule and expelling the Chinese garrison from Lhasa. 
Since then Tibet proper—though by no means all of the terri- 
tory which is ethnically Tibetan—has been free from direct 
Chinese control, but the last few years have seen a certain 
restoration of Chinese influence due to the repercussions of 
events elsewhere. From 1911 to about 1940 British Indian 
policy in the Himalayan borderland was to support Tibetan 
independence without denial of Chinese “suzerainty”; the 
basic reason for this was that China was incapable of organising 
an effective authority in this wild country and it had been found 
by experience that the only guarantee for peaceful and orderly 
conditions along the Himalayan frontier of India lay in a firm 
understanding with the Dalai Lama’s Government in Lhasa. 
But during the Pacific war the British Government’s desire not 
to embarrass China in any way caused a tendency to yield to 
China’s pretensions to complete sovereignty over Tibet, and 
this withdrawa] from support for Tibetan independence was 
intensified as the time drew near for the “ quitting” of India 
and remote frontier problems lost their interest for the care- 
takers in Delhi. 

The new Government of independent India started out 
with too many urgent tasks nearer home to have time for 
looking beyond the Himalayas. So the Lhasa regime was 
isolated and began to slip gradually more and more under 
the influence of its relatively powerful eastern neighbour. The 
Chinese Republic had never abated its claim to inherit al] the 
lands of the Manchu empire, including Tibet, and it retained 
effective control of the eastern fringe of Tibet, from which it 
created the two new provinces of Sikang and Chinghai. The 
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western boundaries of these provinces were drawn fay to 

west on Chinese maps, taking in a large part of Tibet the 
their actual extent depended on the range of Chinese’ a 
contro] at any particular time—which in turn depended 7 
on communications than fighting, for the Tibetans widens 
primitive equipment were usually unable to stand UP 10 the 
Chinese in battle, but Chinese army units were liable 10 peri 
of starvation in the vast mountain wilderness which int 
between Lhasa and the Szechwan plain. The Chineg a 
never managed to reoccupy Lhasa since 1912, but they have 
made considerable encroachments on the sphere of the Dabi 
Lama’s rule and have been able up to a few months ago 


exert a strong pressure on the policy of the Lhasa authorities, 


Buffer Against Communism 


But recently the situation has radically changed. In the firy 
place the Chinese Nationalist Government has been too mach 
weakened by its defeats at the hands of the Communists jp 
be able any longer to intimidate the Tibetans. Secondly, the 
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Chinese Communists, who aspire to take over all the territorél 
claims of Kuomintang China, are anathema to the archaic 
regime of priests and nobles who govern Tibet and are wel 
aware of what happened to their kind in Outer Mongoli 
Thirdly, interest in what goes on in Tibet is reawakening 1 
Delhi, and there is no enthusiasm there for the idea of Chines 
Communism (or of Russian Communism infiltrating sou 
through Sinkiang) established on the Himalayan passes. Tibet 
by itself is the most harmless and inoffensive of neighbours, a4 
India’s interests require its maintenance as a friendly, inée 
pendent buffer state on India’s northern frontier. 

Taking advantage of these political trends, the Dalai Lam 
Government has expelled from Tibet the Chinese Mission 
which performed the functions of a Residency in @ territory 
over which China claims to be paramount. The pretext ¥# 
that certain members of the Mission had been carrying @ 
Communist propaganda. The Nationalist Government, vig 
ously asserting China’s sovereign rights even while it Is 
from capital to capital, has rejected this charge, saying 
its representatives were very carefully selected and ane 
have been Communists. But in view of the large number 
Kuomintang soldiers and officials who have recently pas 
over to the Communist camp, it would not be suiprsit | 
one or two of the younger members of the Mission had be 
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564 : 
indulging in some “anti-feudal” talk in old-world Lhasa. 
In any case, the Tibetans have sent them out of the country. 

The only counter-move the Chinese have been able to make 
to the new Tibetan declaration of independence has been to 
revive the old feud between the two highest spiritual dignitaries 
of Tibet, the Dalai Lama, who has his seat in the great Potala 
palace-monastery outside Lhasa, and the Tashi or Panchen 
Lama, who formerly resided at Shigatse to the west of Lhasa. 
In strict Buddhist hierarchy the Panchen Lama can claim even 
higher dignity than the Dalai Lama, but secular authority over 
Tibet has long been vested in the latter, and the conflict has 
arisén over the Panchen’s attempt to poach on this mundane 
preserve. The last Panchen Lama died in exile in China, and 
a new incarnation, a fourteen-year-old boy, has now been 
installed under Chinese auspices in Chinghai to make trouble 
for Lhasa. But the Moslem general, Ma Pu-fang, who has 
promoted this diversion, is hardly a man to appeal to pious 
Buddhists, and if the Communists arrive in Chinghai, they 
will be even harder put to it to make a convincing show of 
zeal for Lamas and their gods. 

The Buddhist Vatican, indeed, though its range of authority 
is relatively small, may be expected to put up a stiff fight 
against a Communist China. The India which was the birth- 
place of Buddhism, and which reveres Mahatma Gandhi, is 
definitely more to its liking. But the Lamas are reluctant to 
have any foreigners whatever in their holy land if they can 
possibly avoid it. Except for an Indian diplomatic representa- 
tive, it has been ruled after consultation with an oracle that 
no foreigner may enter Tibet before 1951, and the ban has been 
applied to the British Alpine Club, which was planning a 
new assault on the unconquered Mount Everest. 


Swedes Without Dollars 


[FROM OUR STOCKHOLM CORRESPONDENT] 


SweEpDEN is facing well known difficulties in its trade with the 
dollar area. During the first half of 1949 Swedish exports to 
the United States decreased, in value, by more than $0 per cent, 
as against the same period last year, prices having meanwhile 
gone down about 4 per cent. This means that during the 
first half of 1949 less than 45 per cent of the very low imports 
from the United States were covered by exports. Although 
Swedish pulp prices have been cut to the Canadian level, very 
little pulp has been sold to the Western Hemisphere this season. 
The buyers seem to be waiting for some new development. 
Thus America’s former middle way favourite is flagging 
somewhat. But the dollar crisis of this country is in no way 
equal to that of Britain. Undamaged by two world wars and 
%© some extent protected by particular measures of taxation 
against excesses of taxation as a whole, the Swedish industry 











Laws and Orders 


Other people’s laws may prevent the execu- 
tion of export orders. Before planning 
production for export, the currencies, quotas, 
and licensing systems of export markets 
must be studied, Fact and opinion on these 
and kindred subjects may be obtained from: 


The Economist Intelligence Unit, 
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can boast of a consolida ted economy and modern equipmen: 
Moreover, Sweden produces 80 per cent of its food, and is 
export industries are still based mainly on domestic 
materials. It is, however, true that wood and wood 
cannot cover as big a proportion of the country’s ; 
before the war, and it may be that the speed of in oe 
expansion will remain lower than in recent periods “Swedish 
industrial] history. ‘7 9 : 

Immediately after the war Germany was unable to pt its 
traditional part as Sweden’s main supplier, and as 
dollars were exhausted in buying American goods instead 
But it is now generally believed that Germany is coming back 
again on the market. During the first half of 1949, impons 
from Bizonia were three times as large in value as during the 
same period last year—imports from Great Britain being sill 
three times larger than those from Bizonia. At the same 
time imports from the United States are now cut to about 
per cent of the grand total. Although these reductions ap 
likely to cause some extra costs in production, they have ng 
brought any real austerity to this country, 

The export drive as a whole does not seem too ambitious 
in the light of the present situation. The Swedish target for 
the Marshall era, according to the long term programme of 
October, 1948, is to increase exports by 25 per cent of the 
small volume of 1947. As has been stressed before, some 
manufacturing industries are likely to meet difficulties, The 
engineering industry, for example, would have to send abroad 
40 per cent more in 19§2-53 than in 1947. But in the revised 
programme which was presented to OEEC some months later, 
the Government was already able to report that a considerabk 
part of the four years target had been reached during 194. 
The figures for the first half of 1949 confirm this picture. 
Although the volume of Swedish exports is still below th 
prewar level there was an increase by 12 per cent, as against 
the same period last year. Like Great Britain, Sweden has 
now reached an over-all balance of payments. This has been 
possible, mainly through severe restrictions on imports, but 
there are some signs that the actual need for foreign goods is 
much lower now than two years ago. "| 

The dollar-gap, of course, is the weak point. Few peopk 
here believe that the targets of the long term programme wil 
be reached by the appointed date, although they were only 
too modest—an increase in exports to America of from 13% 
14 per cent of the grand total of Swedish exports in 1947. h 
might, however, be necessary to write off 50 per cent of te 
planned pulp exports. The figures for the first half of 19% 
indicate that the Swedish exports are facing difficulties m 
other hard-currency markets as well, and this must be taken as 
a proof of too high costs. 


Question of Devaluation 


There is little doubt now that the appreciation of the crows 
in July, 1946, was a mistake, and, as is often the case it 
politics, the mistake has been thought too painful to be rect 
fied. Since last autumn Professor Ohlin, the leader of the 
liberal Folkparti, has been arguing for devaluation—an agi 
ment which he recently repeated at Strasbourg for all Europe 
So far the Government has denied any plan for a Swedish 
devaluation, stating that the exchange rates ought not to be 
altered by one-sided and separate action. Industrialists har 
been in an undecided mood, some of them waiting for te 
sort of “automatic readjustment” which follows a recessitt 
Some independent economists stress the importance of mt 
coming too late on the market with competitive prices: 


- think that Sweden had better depreciate immediately by 4 


per cent—which would take the crown down to the 4 
level—and then be prepared to follow other European coumines 
with a further cut of about 20 per cent. They believe 0 
the first move would, theoretically, raise the cost of liviog bs 
about 2 per cent but, as import prices are now going 
this trend would not be felt as a deterioration. ‘Further i 
second move would only affect the costs of American import 
which are 2 small part-of the Swedish market. This ought 
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get the Government at rest, as one of its main reasons for not 
devaluing has been the fear of upsetting the stability of prices 
and wages. . 

As a whole the policy of stabilisation has had a good effect 
in checking inflation. The stabilisation of wages, together with 
acut in investments and the pressure of indirect taxation, have 
worked to reduce demand, and, although industrial production 
has been falling slightly in recent months, it has nevertheless, 
according to a report from the Business Research Institute, 
tumed out more favourably than the administration expected 
at the beginning of this year. Absenteeism is declining, labour 


and equipment are more effectively used. At the same time ° 


savings are increasing and the fear of recession has reduced 
expenditure. Because of the restored internal balance there 
will be some relaxation of the building restrictions and some 
slight reductions of taxes, unless the wage-earners come in 
first to swallow in higher wages the part of the national product 
which is now released for consumption. If this economic 
climate could be preserved prospects for the export drive 
would not look too bad. 


Socialist Troubles in 
New Zealand 


[FROM OUR NEW ZEALAND CORRESPONDENT] 


Tue Budget which the New Zealand Minister of Finance, Mr 
Nash, presented on August 18th took no apparent note of the 
election that is due in November. To that extent it confounded 
the confident prophecy of the Leader of the National Party 
Opposition, Mr Holland, that it would offer an election bait. 
The scale of social security benefits was increased by five 
shillings to sos. a week at an estimated cost of £1,800,000, and 
wat pension rates were increased by 5s. a week at an estimated 
cost of £500,000. Both increases are generally regarded as 
justified by the general movement in income and price levels. 


For the taxpayer there was nothing except the renewal of the 
general rebate of £10 given last year. Mr Nash could easily 
aford this gesture, for his income tax receipts for the year were 
{49 million or nearly £9,000,000 more than he had estimated, 
and he is budgeting for £49 million again this year. 

The keynote of Government policy was sounded in this flat 
declaration in the Budget: “There is no way of reducing taxa- 
lon very substantially unless by cutting social services and 
reducing the number of civil servants. The Government will 
doneither.” To this Mr Holland has retorted that it is possible 
to make economies without reducing social security or wages. 
He has accused the Government of taking more from the people 
than is necessary. He has also charged Mr Nash with masking 
the real surplus last year Mr Nash showed it at £2,600,000 ; 
Mr Holland claimed it really exceeded {£11 million but that 
there had been deft manipulations whereby sums had been 
wansferred to other accounts to conceal the actual position. 


Search for American Loans 


Mr Nash also gave a hint of dollar borrowing. He said the 
t had instituted inquiries “as to the availability on 
teasonable terms and conditions of loans from Canada and the 
ited States.” This is a radical departure from the Labour 
Policy of borrowing at home while reducing oversea indebted- 
més. It.is assumed that such loans would be used to finance 
sential imports, particularly for capital works, and America 
i8 the only source for much of the plant, machinery and 
materials which New Zealand requires for its development. 


New Zealand’s deficit with the United States last year was 

‘epibie00 and with Canada £3,907,000, the total dollar area 

; | £10,456,000. The 25 per cent cut, which was 

— by the Commonwealth conference in London in July, 
thus amount to about £2,500,000. © : 





The design and equipment of flour mills, on 
which hundreds of millions of people depend 
for their daily bread, is a highly specialised 
industry in which Britain holds a commanding 
lead. Henry Simon Ltd., with factories in 
England, Europe and Australia, are the 
world’s largest milling engineering firm, to 
whom progressive millers at home and abroad 
look for the latest developments in milling 
science. -Exports of Simon milling machinery 
to some forty countries, including North 
and South America and other important 
currency areas, contribute substantially to 
Britain’s export drive, besides helping to 
improve and cheapen the production of one 
of the staple foods of civilised communities. 
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At the moment of writing, a week after the delivery of the 
Budget, Mr Nash has not expanded his sketchy references to 
the dollar loan proposals. It is being pointed out in the press, 
however, that New Zealand can still do considerably more to 
earn dollars. The best way, obviously, is to divert to America 
exports of New Zealand’s main primary products. An excep- 
tional season should make possible the shipment of some butter 
to the United States without affecting the British ration. But 
New Zealand is also rationing its own butter at home and this 
policy is being currently condemned in some quarters so that 
the export of butter to America might be awkward politically. 
But wool and meat offer better prospects. An early announce- 
ment on the whole dollar question is expected. 

Although the Budget gave few concessions it was framed 
with considerable political astuteness. As the debate on it 
has developed in Parliament Labour speakers have chalicnged 
the Oppostion to declare whether they would cut social 
security or dismiss civil servants. The social security bill is 
reaching a size that is perturbing. Expenditure from the fund 
in the current year is estimated at £46,224,000. Toward this 
the social security charge of 1s. 6d. in the pound on all incomes 
will produce only £31,600,000, so it is proposed to transfer 
to it £12 million from the consolidated fund and to meet the 
balance from cash carried forward in the fund last year. 

The Opposition are not advocating social security cuts, but 
there is much talk in its ranks that it is a bad thing for the 
country to have so many people retiring on pensions at 60 when 
the call for increased production is so insistent and when labour 
is in such keen demand. The civil servants constitute just as 
sticky a problem as the social beneficiaries, especially when 
heads are being counted in an election year. The Labour 
Government has had to face much criticism from the civil 
service in the past year over wage demands, and at one stage 
the Opposition was somewhat startled and embarrassed when 
its assistance was invited in pressing the claims of the public 
servants. It did step somewhat nervously into the breach, 
but the pomt was never very much in doubt that the public 
servants were simply using every form of pressure available to 
them and that there was no prospect of the predominantly 
Labour vote in the civil serice being transferred to the National 
Party. 

But the National Party, very conscious of its “near miss” 
at the 1946 election (38 seats to Labour’s 42), is naturally not 
anxious to alienate any section on the eve of another election. 
Indeed, it has been encouraged 1n its election hopes by a crack 
or two in the Labour facade in the last month. But only pro- 
fessional party organisers are yet attempting to forecast the 
result of the general election. The Prime Minister, Mr Fraser, 
.is very conscious of the fact that his present majority of four 
depends on the four Maori seats which are all Labour. So, 
although he has a Maori member in his Cabinet, Mr Fraser 
is the Minister of Maori Affairs, and throughout his tenure of 
that office he has been indefatigable in visiting Maori com- 
munities, even at weekends in the current Parliamentary session. 

The coming election is probably a more crucial test of the 
leadership of Mr Holland in the National Party than of Mr 
Fraser in the Labour Party. Mr Holland came to office in 1940 
after the leadership problem had troubled the party for several 
years. The appeal of a comparative newcomer with no depres- 
sion policy taint to his reputation gained seats in 1943 and 
more in 1946, when the 76 European seats were evenly split. 
But if Labour should not be ousted this year Mi Holland will 
be greatly disheartened and the party itself may feel tempted 
to seek a new leader. In the meantime, though, there is no 
serious challenge to the leadership of Mr Holland. Now 55, 
the works hard, delegates duties intelligently, is never out of 
humour and speaks briskly and clearly with just the right note 
of aggressiveness on appropriate occasions. But Mr Fraser 
carries more guns—longer political experience, a greater 
tactical sense and a “ boots-and-all ” ruthlessness when he feels 
thoroughly certain of his ground. Nonetheless, that ruthless- 
ness is also developing into a form of dictatorship which the 
recent conscription referendum showed was apt to stray out- 
side his own party room. 
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Communist Youth «at 
Budapest 


[FROM A STUDENT OBSERVER] 


For two weeks Budapest has been the willing and hospitable 
host to ten thousand young people attending the “World 
Festival of Youth and Students. Organised jointly by ‘the 
Communist World Federation of Democratic Youth and the 
International Union of Students, its expressed Purpose, con- 
veniently ignoring the far from _ peaceful threat against 
Belgrade, was to give “a mighty demonstration of the Unity 
and determination of youth to add their strength to ‘th 
mounting peace forces throughout the world.” It associdted 
itself completely with the Paris Defenders of Peace and the 
Moscow Peace Conference and, to this end, brought together 
people from 81 countries in every part of the globe, with the 
notable exception of Jugoslavia. Of no small significance wys 
the presence of 700 delegates of the Freie Deutsche Jugend, 
the German Communist youth organisation recruited mainly 
from the Soviet Zone, by which Germany was represented ip 
Eastern Europe for the first time since the war. The myriad 
flags and banners and the precise marching order of thes 
German youths in the parades suggested that they had not for. 
gotten their earlier training. 

The fortnight was packed with cultural and sports perform- 
ances and contests by all the national delegations, The finest 
were inevitably the Russians, who brought over a large con- 
tingent headed by the ballet of the Moscow Bolshoi Theatre. 
Most of the delegations had spent large sums of money on 
their own contributions, the Hungarian government alon 
spending twelve million forints (about £300,000). However, 
the cultural aspect was merely a veneer, for the political 
approach was introduced everywhere. é 

The outstanding exception was the World University Summer 
Games, which owed their non-political nature to the firm 
stand taken by the British National Union of Students. Th 
true tone of the “ Festival” was set by the opening procession. 
with its glorification of the Soviet Union in general and th 
Comsomol movement in particular, together with banner 
attacking the “monarcho-fascist imperialism” of the West, 
for, as M. Guy de Boisson, the President of the WEDY, 
declared : “ The youth of the world are everywhere fully reogg- 
nising the leading role of the Soviet Union in the preservation 
of world peace and in the construction of a society free of 
exploitation.” The point was pressed home still further by 
a magnificent exhibition and by the interminable blaring out 
of the “Soviet Fatherland Song,” the “ International” ax 
other hymns so dearly beloved by the extreme Left. 

A significant feature was the special attention paid to the 
several hundred colonial students present, the term “ colonial’ 
being used in its widest sense, embracing not only Africans 
but Indians, Burmese and Indonesians too. Many * scholat- 
ships” were provided by Eastern European Countries to help 
them get to Budapest and they were obviously regarded 3 
the vanguards of the new thought in their territories, thoug! 
they included non-Communists. 

The gathering was officially described as “mainly charw- 
terised by a militant stand for peace.” To the more dispar 
sionate observer the militance seemed stronger than the desir 
for peace—unless that peace was of the Soviet Union’s making 
Watching the uniformed youth marching in the streets, listen” 
to the chanting of their monotonous slogans, talking with the 
left no doubt that the overwhelming majority 
accepted Communism as the only true political creed. Of te 
few “deviationists” and “reactionaries” most were to & 
found among the six hundred British ; such as there wr 
from Eastern Europe felt it wiser to hide their true beith 
This was a mammoth gathering of the clans and ¢ mimi 
admiration society of the comrades, but, coming 3 they a 
from so many different countries, these young peoples’ enthus 
astic acceptance of the familiar so liberally handed out 
a warning for the future that should not be ignored. 
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Industrial Development 
| in Brazil 


[FROM OUR RIO DE JANEIRO CORRESPONDENT] 


Braz is embarking on a major hydro-electric undertaking 
calculated to hasten progress in its north-eastern States. The 
plan has been likened to the TVA scheme, a comparison which 
by no means exaggerates its importance but is technically 
incorrect. Irrigation plays a minor part and flood-control 
none at all in the Brazilian programme. The intention is to 
harness the Paulo Afonso falls on the Sao Francisco river, so 
that cheap and eventually abundant electricity may be 
distributed to cities where current has always been a scarce 
commodity, and to smaller communities where it is virtually 
unknown. The much-needed power is to be carried as far as 





Recife and Salvador, two of Brazil’s earliest citizs, and now 
its third and fourth largest, with a combined population of 
$00,000 and some large industries. From the hub of Paulo 
Afonso, transmission lines will eventually radiate across a 
region as long and as broad as France. In population and area 
t falls little short of Sao Paulo, Brazil’s most progressive 
State, but in economic development there is no comparison. 
Yet if hydro-electricity is available to give for transport and 
industry a fraction of what it has long contributed to the growth 
of Sao Paulo, then the dream of reviving Brazil’s north-east 
will undoubtedly become practical politics—at least for the five 
States below the bulge which can be served from Paulo Afonso. 
Power is certainly their greatest want, and so long as nothing 
isdone to explore the possibilities of Bahia’s petroleum deposits 
m the south, hydro-electricity seems the obvious answer. 
nature has been prodigal in many ways, the region 

Ro coal, and firewood from the sertoes, Brazil’s arid “ back- 
lands, is. still the chief source of fuel; in fact, firewood is 
tsmated to supply 84 per cent of all the natural energy utilised 
in Brazil. In the north-east, its constant use by the few exist- 
ng tailways has driven them ever farther afield in search of 
umber, and today imported fuel oil is a cheaper proposition 
of the long timber haul from the interior. Only water 

Power could provide the means for eventual electrification. 


567 
Long-Term Plans 


It is therefore significant that the Brazilian authorities have 
set themselves an ultimate target of 900,000 kilowatts of power 


_ from the-Paulo Afonso falls—ten times the amount now avail- 


able in the region and half of the whole country’s installed 
capacity. Visiting experts believe this target could be attained, 
and say that although it might not be reached for 20 years the 
possibilities of the 80-metre cataract would not even then be 
exhausted. The transition wrought by a scheme of this kind 
is thus likely to span a generation. But it is important to note 
that it has begun. The first stage is in hand, and might be 
finished in 1953 with the installation of equipment to generate 
120,000 kilowatts and the completion of the main transmission 
lines to the coast. Difficult terrain may delay progress, but 
the obstacles are not insurmountable. Overhead cables will 
have to be slung for hundreds of miles across barren territory 
where roads are few, far between and very bad. They are to 
be strengthened to carry units of equipment weighing upwards 
of 100 tons and too heavy for the railway which covers more 
than half of the 280 miles from Recife to the falls. At the falls 
themselves 2,000 workers have already begun to build a dam, 
and French contractors have been engaged to build the only 
bridge over the river. Meanwhile, the authorities in Rio are 
studying tenders for the generating equipment—a contract 
worth £3,000,000. They were submitted last month by 23 
makers in Britain, Europe, the United States and Canada. 


Finance appears to be assured. Local construction is being 
paid for, and the whole scheme managed, by the Companhia 
Hidro-Electrica do Sao Francisco, created by the Brazilian 
Government for the purpose. Its capital of 400 million 
cruzeiros (about £5,300,000) has been fully subscribed, most 
of it by Federal, State and Municipal authorities and 
26.4 million cruzeiros of it by the Brazilian public. The initial 
5-year stage was allotted 600 million cruzeiros under the Salte 
Plan, and although the Salte Plan itself still shows no sign of 
emerging from the Senate, developments show that President 
Dutra is determined to push ahead with one of its farthest- 
reaching proposals. 


Loans from the International Bank 


His visit to Washington in May no doubt fortified this 
intention. The chief consulting engineer of the International 
Bank recently inspected the works at Paulo Afonso, and dis- 
cussed them with the Brazilian authorities. In the Chamber 
of Deputies it has been claimed that he found them “a model 
of what public works should be,” and the best project of their 
kind for which the International Bank had ever been asked to 
lend money. ‘That it will do so is now taken for granted here, 
and President Dutra has just asked Congress to authorise the 
Government to guarantee an International Bank loan of $15 
million. This would meet foreign disbursements on the works 
to be completed in 1953, and since the Bank’s engineer is 
understood to be satisfied that these will cut present electricity 
rates in Recife and Salvador—perhaps by as much as two- 
thirds—the risk seems reasonable. 


The new loan will leave the borrowers free to buy their 
equipment where they think fit, but if there is any good reason 
to buy British it is not immediately apparent in the comparative 
list of tenders for turbines, generators and transformers just 
issued in Rio to those who bid for the Paulo Afonso contract. 
British makers have evidently been unable to match, in either 
price or deliveries, the quotations of many competitors on both 
sides of the Atlantic. Leaving out a Swiss and an Italian firm 
who make an even poorer showing in these respects, British 
and Swedish prices are roughly comparable, but about a third 
higher than the cheapest American quotation, and considerably 
above those of a Canadian and other European makers. The 
only German bidder has managed to undercut British prices 
and to quote much shorter deliveries. Where the contract will 
be placed remains to be seen. It is at least clear that its award 
will mark the opening of a new phase in Brazilian development. 
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Robinson Crusoe did it. .. but you can’t! 


people can set up a private 

little world and finish the story 

with the classic “... and they lived 
happily ever after.” 


Today, whether we work with 
our hands or our brains, we de- 
pend on our neighbors, and all of 
us must remember our actual, phys- 
ical kinship with the earth. 

The base of the social pyramid 
rests where it has always rested, 
upon the land, and International 
Harvester has never forgotten this 
fact. For well over a century it has 


built an ever-increasing variety of 


machines to help in the production 
and conservation of food and raw 
materials . . . for transportation of 
such articles... for development 
and construction of projects that 
change the face of the earth and 
harness the forces of nature. 

Built by International Harvester, 
these are machines that provide for 
national development and public 
welfare. They will help all of us 
live better lives when basic indus- 


INTERNATIONAL 


International Trucks ¢ International Industrial 
Power « International Harvester Refrigeration 


tries are able to purchase equip 
ment that will increase capacity 
as well as maintain and replace 
present units whenever necessary: 
Accordingly, it is to the interest of 
every nation to facilitate the sup 
ply of such priority items in order 
to make this essential equipment 
available to its producers. Interat 
tional Harvester Export Company: 
180 North Michigan Avenue, Chit 
cago 1, U.S.A. 


HARVESTER 


McCormick International 
Farm Tractors & Farm Equipmest 
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THE BUSINESS WORLD 





British Transport’s First Year 


T is the general duty of the British Transport Commission 
I to provide an efficient, adequate, economical and pro- 
petly integrated system of public inland transport. All the 
business conducted by the Commission is to form “ one 
undertaking,” and that undertaking must be run so that the 
Commission earns enough to meet its proper revenue charges 
“tking one year with another.” That is the broad frame- 
work which Parliament has laid down, and all the acts of 
the Commission must eventually satisfy these tests. It was 
not to be expected that the Commission would be able to 
satisfy them within the first year in which it assumed its 
mormous tasks. Its first report for 1948 must be read as 
am account of the first steps which the Commission has taken 
to acquire and to integrate the various forms of inland trans- 
port for which the Transport Act of 1947 made it respon- 
sble. The only fair criterion by which this first report can 
be judged is not to be found in its account of the complicated 
processes of taking over its constituent undertakings, nor in 
their financial results for the first year of operation under the 
Commission. It is to be sought in the Commission’s sugges- 
tions about future policy, and in clear evidence that it is 
tackling its great tasks in a promising way. 


The first thing that can be said about the report is that, 
asa descriptive story of 1948, it is admirable. Its 175 pages 
are supported by more than 200 pages of financial statements 
and operating schedules. Not a fact goes unrecorded. 
Every asset is accounted for, down to the solitary oil-lit 
passenger coach ; the movement of a billion passengers and 
21} billion ton-miles of freight traffic is analysed in detail ; 
the financial results are all brought together in consolidated 
accounts, in accordance with the precept that the Commis- 
sion’s activities are to form one undertaking. It is an ac- 
counting tour de force, which repays close examination. The 
danger, however, is that some readers may confuse this clear 
and detailed presentation of facts with the real job of the 
Commission, which is so to shape the inland transport of 
this country that an adequate service is provided at smaller 
teal cost to the community. On that question—which is 
tally the fundamental argument for bringing the Commis- 
on into existence at all—far less is said, and what is said 
is Open to critical comment on several grounds. 


Results in 1948 


The Commission’s revenue deficit in 1948 amounted to no 
more than £1.7 million—a result surprising to most unofficial 
tstimates, which had based themselves on the gap of £27 

on between expectation and achievement in railway gross 
teceipts last year. In fact, the result is at once too good, 
aad not good enough. It is too good, first, because as a 
result of change in depreciation policy (referred to later) the 
Tevenue account has been relieved of about £8,500,000 which 
Would otherwise have had to be provided, and secondly, 
because the Commission is paying in interest to former railway 
Msockholders some {13 million less than they were receiving 
during the period of wartime control. It is not good enough, 

because it leaves the Commission with no surplus from 


which it can put aside any contribution towards the replace- 
ment of assets at enhanced costs or towards the creation of 
a general reserve fund, and secondly, because the trend of 
receipts and expenditure in 1949 shows that “a further 
marked deterioration” is inevitable this year. The Com- 
mission is undoubtedly right in its ambition to make a begin- 
ning of internal saving at a rapid rate in its early years, for 
it has no equity capital, and its financial needs are as great 
as its revenue earning capacity is vulnerable to falling traffics 
and rising costs. But last year it could do nothing in this 
direction, and when it is in a position to do so, it will have 
to meet income tax and profits tax first. Already, the Com- 
mission is caught in a situation where there is no hope of 
better results in the immediate future “at any rate with the 
existing levels of fares and charges.” Before caps are thrown 
into the air about the relatively favourable outcome of 1948, 
it should be realised that railway receipts for the first thirty- 
two weeks of 1949 are over £4 million lower than in 1948, 
while London Transport’s takings are down by £300,000. 
And costs are still rising. 

Last year’s results can be summarised—at the expense of 
a great amount of detail which the report provides—in the 
following table: 


CONSOLIDATED REVENUE Account, 1948 
({ Million) 

Gross | working | Operating | Net Per Cent 

Receipts | Expenses Ratio Receipts | of Total 


| | 
| 








' 

































Railways :— 
Passenger and freight..| 337-3 311-1 $2 26-2 72 
y tion and delivery 8-7 12-6 146 - $9 il 
Road haulage.......... 14-3 13-2 92 1-1 3 
Road passenger services. 32-5 28-3 8&7 42 12 
London Transport :-— 
oad i. aahkitvews «ash 42-8 38-5 90 4:3 PP) 
WO en akties cde es 15-1 13-5 90 1-5 4 
Marine services ........ 10-3 7-4 72 2-9 8 
CRAGIN. ovs5 sx ches ions 0-5 0-6 113 \Dr. 0-1 eg 
Total TraMies......... ‘6 426-2 4 
Docks, canal tolls, hotels 
and catering, advertising 
and rents............-. j 2-1 
Minority interests and profits before acquisition............ Dr, 2:4 
Other income, rents and interest.........c00essecerenrcees 9-1 
Total met revenue... 0.6... ccc cece eee eee eee eeweeee 45-2 
Central administration expenses. .........eeeeccassceseees 0-7 
Interest on transport stock, etc. .........cce cece cece cree 42-3 
Freight rebates funds ...........scceserwecenneeesseetsens 3-9 
el 
Deficit for year ...... cece e eee eeeesceseeewseeesesecnses Dr. 1:7 
Provision for capital redemption ........+0+eeeeescereeevene 2-5 
Initial expenses, €tC... 0.02. scans scccsecsesccssesngeceses 0-5 





Deficit on ne! revenue account, Dec. 31, 1948............... Dr. 4-7 

The railways produced {26.2 million net, compared with 
£35 million which had been hoped for. If a fair but neces- 
sarily rough apportionment of the Commission’s interest 
charges is debited to the railways, and their collection and 
delivery losses are also deducted from the results of railway 
operation, it appears that they showed a true net revenue loss 
last year of the order of £7,000,000. Here lies the serious 
weakness in the Commission’s earning capacity. It is also 
worth noting that the Commission’s road passenger services 
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outside London (that is, the Tilling and Scottish Motor 
Traction interests) made a contribution to net revenue equal 
to that of London Transport road services, with a noticeably 
more favourable operating ratio. A significant part of these 
earnings arose before acquisition, and has been written off 
the capital costs of the interests acquired. 


Depreciation and Refunding 


The Transport Act charges the Commission with the duty 
of making proper provision for depreciation or renewal of 
assets and proper provision for redemption of capital. The 
point that this responsibility involves a double burden on the 
Commission has been made on several occasions in these 
columns. Particular interest, therefore, attaches to the way in 
which the responsibility has been interpreted by the Com- 
mission. There is nothing in the report which comments on 
this double obligation—from which it may be inferred that 
the Commission accepts it as a statutory obligation and is pre- 
sumably not out of sympathy with it in principle. The point, 
put simply, is this: If the Commission maintains its physical 
capital in good operating order, its financial capital will always 
be represented by assets of equivalent value. If, in addition 
to maintaining its physical assets, it also sets aside a fund to 
redeem its financial capital, it will ultimately be in a position 
to which no industrial undertaking and certainly no Govern- 
ment undertaking has ever aspired—it will be in first-rate 
physical shape, and will have not a penny of debt or of any 
other form of externally provided capital. It follows that, 
in order to carry out this intention (for such it is) of making 
a present of the nation’s transport undertaking to the happy 
generation of 2038 (since the Minister of Transport has 
ruled that the Commission’s Transport Stock should be 
redeemed in 90 years), the next two or three generations of 
transport users will have to pay correspondingly more for 
the Commission’s services. Either the physical assets should 
be scrupulously maintained, or the Commission’s debt should 
be redeemed ; it is a task of supererogation to attempt both. 


The application of these twin requirements, however, cuts 
across the results of 1948 in a distinctly confusing way. In 
the first place, the Commission has departed from the old 
principles of providing for renewals which were observed by 
the railway companies. The companies made their provisions 
against capital assets on a “ renewal basis ”—that is, they 
charged against revenue each year at sum based on current 
costs to provide funds for capital replacement when the lives 
of the various assets expired. The Commission has aban- 
doned this principle so far as wasting assets are concerned by 
adopting the so-called “ commercial basis ” for depreciation. 
Under this system, revenue is charged with annual instal- 
ments to write off the original cost of the asset when acquired. 
In other words, it is a system based on historical cost, unlike 
the former system which was based on replacement cost. 
Several considerations have impelled the Commission to 
make this change. It is regarded as essential in order to pro- 
vide a common basis for accounting ; much is made of the 
desirability of basing depreciation on “ the firm fact” of the 
actual cost of the assets; and the pronouncements of 
accountancy bodies in favour of historical cost are brought in 
aid of the argument, without any mention of the fact that 
these pronouncements are themselves matters of acute con- 
troversy. The permanent assets, such as way and works, 
continue to be treated on a renewals basis. 


This change has involved a re-assessment of the book 
values of rolling stock, ships and other wasting assets, and a 
corresponding raising of the accrued depreciation based on 
their expired lives. In the upshot, the net book value of these 
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wasting assets has been brought into the Commission’; bale 
at a figure £46 million higher than they stood in the books of 


_ the vested companies. This sum, and other credits aris: 


from differences on the substitution of Transport Stock fo: 
the stocks of the vested undertakings, the revaluation of sub. 
sidiary interests, and the reserves of the companies taken over 
total £296 million. Out of this sum, £107 million has been 
provided to make good an actuarial deficiency on the Super- 
annuation funds which the Commission has taken over, anj 
£1654 million has been deducted from the book value of 
buildings, permanent way, docks and canals. These com. 
plicated book entries have the effect of adjusting the book 
values of the “ permanent ” assets in anticipation of the dis. 
placement which is to be expected when the physical 
apparatus of the transport system is contracted. 


These transactions, however, are of a capital character 
rather than a revenue character. So far as revenue is con. 
cerned, the change in the method of depreciation to a “com. 
mercial basis” has the effect of reducing the charge for 
depreciation in 1948 to £19} million, or about £84 million 
less than would have been required under the “fe. 
newals” system formerly employed by the railway com 
panies. This is the measure of the year’s shortfall which 
would have to be made good to replace the assets which are 
involved. The Commission recognises the desirability of 
making further allocations, when profits are available, toa 
replacement reserve to meet the increased cost of replace- 
ment as compared with the gross book values on which the 
depreciation provision is computed. This admission surely 
destroys much of the force of the argument that “ asset 
accounts maintained on a ‘commercial basis’ reflect more 
accurately the changes in the capital position, and the extent 
to which the assets have been written down out of revenue.” 


To some extent, this deficiency—for so it must be reckoned 
—is offset by the provision of £2} million for redemption 
of Transport Stock. But even in combination, the two bites 
at what is really the same cherry are not enough. At a tim 
when many leading industrial concerns are setting aside 
extra sums out of taxed profits in order to make up the 
deficiencies of depreciation provisions calculated on a “ com- 
mercial basis,” it must seriously be asked whether. the 
Commission is discharging its full duty in pursuing a method 
which, on its own admission, does not provide sufficient 
funds from current revenue to meet depreciation. It isa 
question of some urgency, for, as the balance sheet shows, the 
Commission is using up its cash resources at a rapid rate. They 
amounted to about £290 million net at the end of 1948, but 
a great part of them are earmarked for deferred maintenance 
—there is £129 million to be absorbed on this account, and 
£164 million for war damage. Since {50 million of 
liquid assets were used up in 1948, it is obvious that there 
will be no very large free balance available for the genera 
development of the Commission’s undertakings. 


Efficiency Factors Examined 


The financial results for 1948 are not in themselves vey 
adequate measures of the Commission’s achievement in i 
first year. It would claim, however, that the results wert 
as good as they were—despite the fact that standard charg 
on the railways were only 55 per cent higher than before the 
war (30 per cent higher for London Transport and W& 
changed for the provincial and Scottish omnibuses) and 6 
pite the more than doubled cost level for wages and price 
because of the “favourable trend” of certain i | 
efficiency factors. More freight was moved in 1948: th 
in 1947 on the railways, but the most favourable compas 
is with 1938—25 per cent more work at the cost of oaly’ 
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freight train miles, But this improvement is 
er se puable, it would seem, to the taking over of 
private, wagons and the consequent reduction of empty 
wagon movements. On the passenger side, there was a fall 
of 74 per cent in passenger miles in 1948, compared with 
19475 but an increase in train mileage of 3.8 per cent. Com- 
pared with 1938, the railways recorded one-ninth more 
ssenger-miles, but reduced their passenger train mileage 
by one-fifth. The same story is true of London Transport ; 
on. the railways, passenger miles are 60 per cent up and car 
miles only 30 per cent up, while on the buses the correspond- 
ing figures are 40 per cent for passenger miles and no more 
than 6 per cent for car miles. 

The report takes some pride in these efficiency factors. 
But they can hardly have derived from the Commission’s 
work in 1948. Perhaps there were some gains in operating 
ficiency, but the examples given show a dramatic contrast 
with 1938, not with 1947. To argue that efficiency is 
counted by a rise in bus miles by only 6 per cent compared 
with a rise of 40 per cent for passenger miles is to overlook 
in this particular context (though it is freely discussed else- 
where in the report) the shortage of buses and to make no 
allowance for inconvenience and overcrowding suffered by 
the travelling public. The adverse change in the efficiency 
factors on the railway passenger services in 1948 suggests 
that, in the first postwar year in which the railways really 
tried to attract public support for improved services, they 
had to make an appreciable concession in terms of operating 
eficiency. Certainly it would be wise to await the results 
of more normal postwar years before assuming that 
the changes which have occurred during the last decade in 
the travelling habits of the public and in their willingness 
to travel in more crowded trains are permanent. It would 
bea mistake to belittle the importance of such improvements 
as the rise in ton-miles moved per engine-hour from 461 in 
1938 to 516 in 1947 and §42 in 1948, or the continued 
though slight increase in average wagon loads. These and 
other operating factors have gone a good way towards off- 
setting the rise in wage costs and coal ; but there is still room 
for further radical improvements in railway operating 
methods before the full economies of an integrated railway 
system can be won. 


Co-ordination and Charges 

These operating trends set their own question mark about 
the future. Bur there are other more fundamental issues of 
policy which are briefly and tantalisingly referred to in the 
port which are of much greater importance. The Com- 
mission has got off to an indifferent financial start. But 
what progress has it been able to make towards its 
ral function of integrating and co-ordinating the various 
forms of transport so that they can be made to work as 
m efficient and economical whole? The most urgent 
“sue, which arises directly from the lagging earning power 
tf the railways and the adequate earning power of the road 
rvices, is the extent to which the Commission might seek 
© assist the one out of the profits of the other. The point is 
‘oveted in a somewhat perplexing passage in the report: 

The degree to which one form of transport or one service 
fn and should be called upon to support another will vary 
rom time to time, but, within reasonable limits, bold applica- 
ton of the principle may be essential to any adequate system 

Of facilities for the country as a whole. 

Thete are, of course, some particular transport services 
Which are necessary for the public interest which cannot be 
made to pay. There are ancillary services which bring in 
malic, but do not cover their own costs. There is the classic 
“Se ot intemal subsidy in using profits from London’s buses 
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to pay for the underground railways, which were incapable 
of. paying for themselves. There is, as the Commission 
claims, nothing new in the acceptance of the principle. But 
what would be new would be the application of a principle 
devised to cover the difficulties of particular and subsidiary 
means of transport, or the unremunerative character of certain 
specific services, to balance the deficit of one means of 
national transport out of the surpluses of other means of 
national transport. Put bluntly, would it be within “ reason- 
able limits ” to use profits from road services to bolster the 
deficiences of railway earnings ?. The Commission obviously 
sets great store by the proposition which is enshrined in the 
Transport Act that its transport businesses are declared 
to form “one undertaking.” But as the chairman has 
emphasised on an earlier occasion, it could not acquiesce in 
the proposition that the railways can never be made to pay 
their way. The question of what are “ reasonable limits ” 
therefore hangs on what progress can be made towards a 
rapid reduction of railway operating costs. The report shows 
only too clearly that wage costs and fuel and stores are still 
rising, and the discussion above suggests that some of the 
favourable efficiency factors to which the report draws atten- 
tion may not necessarily be permanent. Thus, until more far- 
reaching efforts have been made to improve railway operating 
efficiency and to reduce unit costs of service, the issue of 
what subsidy is appropriate for the railways must be left 
open. It follows that there would be no justification for 
precipitate action in increasing road charges in order to 
produce a bigger surplus for the assistance of the railways. 
Road fares outside London remain roughly at prewar levels, 
because the improvement in operating factors has offset the 
rise in costs of wages and supplies. The public is entitled 
to the benefit of this improvement, unless convincing proof 
is shown to the contrary. 


The report lays down the principle that “ charges policy 
will be a key to effective integration ” of all forms of trans- 
port. That indeed is so, but the process of reformulating 
transport charges is a long and detailed one. Already the two 
years allowed for this purpose in the Act have expired, and it 
is doubtful whether the task will be completed in the further 
two years which have recently been allowed. Committees 
are sitting ; much progress has been made with the formu- 
lation of the “ preliminary principles ” which are involved. 
As time goes on, the Commission intends to take traders 
into its confidence, so that a common measure of agree- 
ment can be reached before the charges are submitted. But 
in the public mind, at present, there is a lively apprehension 
that the Commission may seek the approval of the Minister 
for alterations in charges designed less with the idea of 
“effective integration” than with the aim of balancing 
the books. The report states quite openly that, given the 
present volume of traffic and the present level of charges, 
the Commission cannot meet its costs. And the implica- 
tions of this meticulously phrased passage are clear enough: 


So long as the trends of traffic did not unmistakably 
declare themselves, and so long as the unexpected increases 
in costs did not add too heavily to their burdens, the Com- 
mission have been reluctant to avail themselves of these 
special powers and to make or apply for increases in charges 
in those many directions in which increases could be made 
without detrimental effect upon their revenue. A general 
increase in railway charges, indiscriminately applied, might 
not benefit railway traffics and revenues and would tend to 
increase the cost of production. But it is not possible that 
any undertaking which is to pay its way should submit to 
constant increases in the cost of the services and commodities 
which it needs and yet refrain indefinitely from raising its 
prices: to its customers. 
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The trends have declared themselves ; costs have risen ; the 
balance cannot be made good by higher railway charges ; 
but the undertaking “as a whole” must pay its way. Could 
there be a clearer indication of the way in which the Com- 
mission is now thinking ? 

It would be unfair to call this attitude defeatist. But it is 
certainly not acceptable to the public until it has been demon- 
strated beyond disproof that the Commission and its agent 
the Railway Executive have made a real attack upon operat- 
ing costs. Economies as well as increased charges can make 
the difference between profit and loss, though it has become 
unfashionable to say so. And it is probably true that the 
railways have scarcely begun the task of finding new and 
better ways to do old jobs. They still have more than 
adequate labour ; there have been no major changes in operat- 
ing methods or orgatiisation ; extra overheads have been 
entailed in separating from them the docks and hotels, with- 
out as yet producing corresponding economies. These are, 
of course, long-term problems; no one expects them to be 
solved overnight. But the Commission would have done a 
real service if, in addition to emphasising its preoccupations 
about paying its way, it had devoted more discussion to the 
possible ways in which each form of transport could improve 
its service and reduce its costs. Without this reduction in costs 
the whole policy of nationalisation becomes meaningless, for 
what the Commission apparently contemplates by way of 
assistance from one form of transport to another could have 
been done equally well, and with as little incentive towards 
greater efficiency, under the old regimes. 


The Spur of Competition 


The fact is that the Commission must learn to pay its way 
in a transport world which still preserves some elements of 
consumers’ choice and competition. The report observes, 
a little wistfully it seems, that “the obligation to allow 
freedom of choice (between different forms of transport) 
seems to preclude any enforced direction of traffic to par- 
ticular services contrary to the express wishes of customers.” 
Such direction is not necessary if the different forms of trans- 
port are so arranged that each makes its greatest technical 
and economic contribution to the whole. Again, on the 
vexed issue of the trader’s freedom to carry his own goods 
in his own vehicle under “ C” licence, the report offers no 
blunt threats, but it does make a significant reservation of a 
kind which appears with increasing frequency. The great 
part of the increase in “C” licence vehicles is plainly attri- 
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butable to the revival of local retail distribution after the war 
But the Commission declares that the increase of Kon 
licensed vehicles “is a circumstance which vitally affects the 
policy of the Commission in planning, in fixing charges and in 
the eventual integration of their services.” This can tien 
one of two things: either the Commission, in framing is 
estimates, will pay regard to the volume of transport which 
traders can, and prefer to, carry out for themselves ; or it 
means that steps will have to be taken to curtail the *¢” 
licence or to increase the Commission’s charges. Curtailmen 
has been openly advocated in some quarters ; even mor 
moderate comment tends to refer to the “C” licence as 
“ privilege ” not to be “abused.” The chairman of the 
Commission has publicly stated elsewhere that he doe; 
not approach the problem of the “C” licence in , 
mood of despair or in a threatening attitude, and that his 
instinct is to accept the challenge of the “ C” licence anj 
see “ how we come off.” It is a pity that this notion of th 
challenge finds no echo in the report, for the “ C” licence and 
the private car are, in their already strictly limited fields 
the only competitive factors which confront the Commission, 
If this emphasis on the need to reduce operating costs ‘and 
to face such outside competition as remains seems 
hard on the Commission, let it be recorded that im many 
respects the Commission and its Executives have made a fair 
start in tackling as complicated a series of problems as ever 
beset any large-scale organisation. They may not have solved 
many questions of organisation, or struck the right balane 
between bureaucratic and business methods of administn- 
tion. Rapid progress has not been made—nor could it hare 
been—in changing the methods and means by which trams- 
port has been operated for decades past. But the Commission 
will not be judged by the results of 1948, nor by the wore 
results of 1949. What it will be judged by are indications that 
it is tackling its tasks with spirit as well as patience ; that it 
keeps clearly in sight the fundamental issues on which 
nationalisation is based and refuses to be stampeded ino 
short-run devices by which these issues would be obscured; 
that operating efficiency is a better keynote than higher 
charges. Those who are sympathetic towards the Commis 
sion, because they feel that there is a real chance that th 
nation could be provided with better transport more cheaply 
by the best utilisation of the different technical services which 
it is the Commission’s duty to provide, will suffer rapid di- 
illusionment if they find that the Commission by its policies 00 
charges and competition entertains no such conviction itsell 


The Decline in TDRs 


OT for the first time since the wat, a change in Treasury 
tactics in its week-to-week borrowings on floating debt 
has led to lively speculation in banking and money market 
circles about the future of that wartime innovation, the 
Treasury deposit receipt, against which the Government 
borrows direct from the principal banks. At the end of July 
the Treasury suddenly increased its borrowings on Treasury 
bills offered at the weekly tenders, and in the six weeks just 
ended has raised an additional {£220 million in this form 
while simultaneously redeeming over {£170 million of its 
borrowings on TDRs. As yet there is no general agreement 
about the motives for this sudden switching movement, which 
is evidently intended to go a good deal further. In some 
quarters it is held to be a manoeuvre made desirable by the 
recent weakness in the gilt-edged market—a theory which 
would give the question a much wider signi 
_ than is usually attributed to such technical and specialised 


operations. Elsewhere it is contended that there is no need 
to look for subtle explanations of this kind, that the tm 
explanation of the move is that it represents another stage 8 
the easily traceable postwar policy of the monetary authoritis 
which seeks to restore to the money market and } 
mechanism some of the flexibility which it lost during t 
war. But this theory still leaves unanswered several questi 
of real importance for both the money market and the 
How far and how fast is this switching process likely 08° 
Is it possible, as some have suggested, that the authorities # 
aiming at eventually getting rid of the TDR system altogti 
or at least at reducing it to merely “ token” proportio®s’ 
Before this latest reduction began, the TDR issue had 
been reduced in four years to nearly £1000 million 
its end-war peak of £2225 million. 
To formulate any useful opinion on these rather ar 
matters demands some understanding of the reasons for 
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growth of the TDR system and of the changes it has caused 
in traditional practice. For many years before the war, the 
Treasury's week-to-week needs for cash, arising from 
(usually) temporary excesses of payments over receipts, were 
sormally met by a single instrument of floating debt finance 
—_the Treasury bill, issued in weekly batches by tender ; 
similarly, week-to-week cash surpluses in seasons of heavy tax 
collections were used to reduce this debt, by the simple 
process of keeping issues of new bills below the level of 
impending maturities. Treasury bills, dating from Bagehot’s 
yel-known advice in 1877, and eventually standardised with 
a life of three months, have long provided an indispensable 
apply of flexible liquid assets for a deposit banking system 
which must be able to count upon a constant stream of cash 
from the daily and automatic maturing of its “ near-cash ” 
reserves. 


Originally, the banks participated with the discount houses 
in the bill tenders, and thus secured some of their bills direct 
as well as by subsequent purchase from the discount market. 
But in the middle thirties, in order to help the discount 
market to surmount the difficulties caused by the slump in its 
traditional business in commercial bills of exchange, the banks 
wuntarily agreed not to compete at the tenders and instead 
o get their Treasury bills entirely at second-hand. During 
the prewar quinquennium, therefore, a high proportion of the 
Treasury’s total “ active ” borrowings on floating debt—that 
is, excluding its internal borrowings, by “tap” bills or ways 
ad means, mainly from other Governmental agencies— 
passed through the discount market before reaching the 
puncipal ultimate financiers, the clearing banks. From a 
banking point of view, the chief characteristic of this system 
was that it ensured to the banks the maximum flexibility and 
freedom in the disposition of their liquid assets. They could 
decide for themselves the proportions between their bills 
held.in portfolio and their lendings of call money to the dis- 
count market to finance the bills which remained there. And 
by buying their bills from the market they were free to choose 
the Maturities which suited them best. 


The TDR system offers no such flexibility. Introduced 
within a few weeks of Dunkirk, it had as one of its main 
objects to achieve the maximum simplification of Government 
tortowings. It therefore by-passed the discount market and 
trought the Treasury, via the Bank of England, into direct 
‘ntact with the clearing and Scottish banks. In principle, 
the inflexibility of the system derives from this arrangement, 
md not from the fact that each “deposit” had (until 
recently) a fixed life of six months, or twice that of the 
Treasury bill. The authorities themselves decide how their 
tomowings are 10 be divided between bills and TDRs ; and 
the banks, each according to its quota, must duly meet the 
all” which is made upon them for money against TDRs. 

Practice, virtually the only discretion left to them is to 
choose the days on which the week’s payments will be made. 


This system, once started, bore the brunt of the Treasury’s 


Mattime borrowings on “ active ” floating debt, as the follow- 
‘ng figures show : 


(£ Million) 
Increase in Increase in 
Total Total 
+194 Year Tender Bills TDRs 
~ (to end-July)....... 145 515 
ion i” ar wha 15 1394 
img” Reena 195 319 
m5.” eo eee ee 260 4444 
194 ” » Jewels Hod 250 71443 
5 (5 wks, to Sept. 7) 10 92} 
875 2,225 
~~®-53--weeks, 


+ Date of TDR peak issue.. 
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The preponderance of TDRs in the aggregate borrowings 
from the money market and the banks was, moreover, much 
more marked than these figures show, since a considerable 
volume of the total supply of tender bills was absorbed by 
the accumulating overseas funds in London and was not, 
therefore, available to the domestic banking system. The 
Treasury bill issue ceased to take the strain of the week-to- 
week ebb and flow in Treasury needs; it remained un- 
changed for long periods; and its occasional and jerky 
expansion was apparently dictated simply by the need, from 
ume to time, to prevent the competition from foreign balances 
for the available bills from encroaching upon the indispens- 
able ration of flexible assets for the banks. Even this ration 
was not always maintained: early in 1945 the ratio of bills to 
clearing bank deposits dropped to a mere 2.4 per cent and the 
ratio of bills and call money combined to only 6 per cent— 
less than one-third of the proportion customary before the 
war. At this time the ratio of TDRs to deposits was climbing 
towards its peak of over 41 per cent.—a huge proportion for 
an asset which the banks have come to regard as basically 
illiquid. 

That the system worked satisfactorily under wartime con- 
ditions was due to three main circumstances. First, there 
was the virtual certainty that the underlying trend of deposits 
would be continuously upward, through the rising impetus 
of Government borrowing. Secondly, beside these vast 
borrowings the demands for new loans from the banks’ own 
customers were tiny, and the aggregate advances were falling 
until end-1943. Thirdly, in these conditions virtually the 
only large demands which could be made upon the banks 
were those imposed during major drives for national savings 
and sales of “ tap ” loans, and for this contingency the TDR 
mechanism made due provision. The banks were (and 
theoretically still are) able to secure advance repayment of 
TDRs to the extent that they had to pay cash to the authori- 
ties for their own or their customers’ subscriptions to any 
Government issues currently on tap. 


None of these three special circumstances obtains any 
longer, and their disappearance was clearly foreseeable when 
the war ended. The monetary authorities in the past four 
years have responded accordingly, though not always as 
promptly as the banks would have liked, by shifting the 
emphasis of their borrowings from TDRs to bills. They 
were aided at the outset, rather fortuitously, by the extra- 
ordinary response to Dr Dalton’s blustering warning in 1945 
(which now looks a grim jest indeed) that the public had its 
“ast chance ” to earn 3 per cent on Government securities. 
That response enabled the Treasury to reduce the TDR 
issue by nearly {600 million in the autumn of 1945, to 
under £1,650 million ; and although no further net reduc- 
tion was achieved in the following year, the Treasury’s addi- 
tional requirements for floating debt finance were then met, 
on balance, almost wholly by bills. In the sixteen months 
to end-1946 the tender issue was raised by £450 million, to 
£2,140 million, a level which sufficed to restore the clearing 
banks’ ratio of money market assets to deposits to a true 
level (the figure being no longer distorted by bank window- 
dressing practices) of over 18 per cent. Since then the 
variation in the Treasury bill supply has been relatively 
small, with the total never rising (until the recent change) 
above {2,250 million, and generally remaining steady at 
£2,210 million, sustained by a regular weekly offering of 
£170 million. Even so, the banks’ ratio of money market 
assets has advanced further, to 21 per cent or more, thanks 
partly to an increased supply of commercial bills. At the 
same time, the Treasury’s surplus funds (accruing notably 
from the heavy drafts on the dollar credits in 1947 “and 
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subsequently from the budget surplus and Marshall aid) 
were applied to achieve a substantial further cancellation of 
TDRs. The total dipped momentarily to only £1,003 
million early this year, and on the eve of the latest move 
stood at {£1,258 million, with the ratio of clearing bank 
holdings to deposits at under 20 per cent. 


The Treasury has now resumed the switching process 
which was virtually stopped after the end of 1947. Since 
July the weekly offering of bills has been raised successively 
from £170 million to £230 million (the amount offered 
yesterday), so that by the end of next week the total of 
tender bills will be £2,490 million and the TDR issue is 
already down to about £1,075 million. It is generally 
assumed that the weekly bill offer will be raised still further, 
but that it may be more susceptible to variation than in the 
past. Even if it were to settle down at an average level no 
higher than {200-220 million a week (compared with the 
current flow of maturities of £170 million a week), this 
would mean an aggregate increase in the total supply by 
from £390 to £650 million, with a corresponding reduction 
of the TDR issue below whatever amount would otherwise 
have been necessary. Evidently this switch will be compar- 
able in magnitude to the major movement of 1945-46. If it 
could be assumed that the Treasury will not need to increase 
its total borrowings on floating debt, the prospective level 
of the TDR issue might not be much more than half the total 
at which it stood before the present reduction began. 


* 


It will be apparent that this time the switch cannot have 
been dictated by the considerations which necessitated it 
four years ago. For some time now the supply of money 








For Export 


At the quay-side, the import-export procedure 
is reaching its final stages, but the earlier steps 
were equally important. Markets had to be 
found, references exchanged, restrictions com- 
plied with, payment arranged and documentation 
completed. At each of these steps the services 
of the Westminster Bank can usefully be 
employed. To help those who are engaged in 
foreign trade, the Bank has issued a booklet 
which may be obtained without charge at any 
branch. Ask for The Foreign Business 
Service of the Westminster Bank 
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market assets to the banking system has been at least as large, 
in proportion to deposits, as it was in the quia. 
quennium, and there has been no sign that the banks were 
in real need of further supplies. This has led to suggestion 
that the reduction in the TDR issue is merely an instance of 
reculer pour mieux sauter ; that the authorities are envisag. 
ing the possibility that conditions next February may ag 
enable them to re-finance, by a new bond issue, the £78 
million of Exchequer bonds which mature then ; and thr 
the repayment may therefore involve them in large borroy. 
ings from the banking system. In that case, a large part, and 
perhaps the whole, of this year’s reduction in the TDR issue 
might be reversed next year—apart from the large decline 
to be expected in the tax-gathering season. 


Such a sequence of events might well arise, but it would 
probably be wrong to regard this as a sufficient explanation 
of the switching process. Although the banks now haven 
pressing need for additional liquidity, there is no doubt tha 
monetary trends are likely to require more rather than les 
banking flexibility in future. The further the economic 
system moves from the wartime pattern of direct controls and 
rationing and the greater the scope for the functioning of 
the price mechanism—whether in home or external trade, or 
both—the more desirable will parallel changes in the mone. 
tary structure become. If the way out of Britain’s crisis lies 
by way of retrenchment, devaluation and eventual relaxation 
of restrictions on international trade, the consequential 
changes in the industrial structure will inevitably have an 
important impact upon the banks—notably through their 
effects on the gilt-edged market, -the new issue market, and 
the composition of bank advances. The precise incidence 
of such changes is not predictable even for the banking 
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system considered as a whole ; still less is it predictable for 
individual banks. For that very reason, it is desirable that 
each bank should feel itself to have greater scope for 
re. Within the framework of overriding monetary 
policy, it should feel free to make its own choice in the dis- 
tribution of those of its assets which are not, like gilt-edged 
ios and advances, inevitably inflexible. Those of its 
assets which provide floating finance for the Government 
can all be flexible, and at least the greater part of them 
should be so. 
By reducing the proportion of TDRs, the authorities have 
evidently perceived the wisdom of enlarging the area of 
flexibility. By so doing they will facilitate not only the func- 






575 
tioning of the commercial banking system in a phase of 
economic change, but also their own task as central bankers. 
The further the authorities move from the habit of borrowing 
direct from the banks by what is virtually a weekly edict, 
and the more they finance themselves by open bill tender 
instead of TDR quota, the more surely will they be able to 
feel the pulse of the monetary system and to frame their over- 
riding policy accordingly. It is for such reasons as these, 
it seems, that the drift is away from TDRs. They are un- 
likely, however, to be wholly abandoned in the foreseeable 
future. The TDR, relatively new though it is, has shown 
itself to be too valuable a weapon of discipline in the central 
bank armoury to be allowed to grow rusty. 


Business Notes 


Mr Snyder on the Dollar Talks 


The Ministerial talks in Washington have opened this 
week with the preface of yet another public refusal by Sir 
Stafford Cripps to contemplate even the possibility of a de- 
valuation of sterling. Apart from this, the Chancellor was 
reticent in his eve-of-conference remarks. Not so Mr John 
Snyder, Secretary of the US Treasury, who is presiding 
at the talks. In a speech before a war veterans’ organisa- 
tion last week-end, he devoted the bulk of his intro- 
ductory remarks to the problem of encouraging the 
investment of American capital overseas and particularly in 
under-developed areas. The choice of this subject seems to 
be a fairly clear hint of what, in the eyes of official America, 
appears to be the most promising channel through which the 
present dearth of dollars in the world outside the United States 
might be corrected. Mr Snyder laid down three conditions 
for foreign governments wishing to receive assistance under 
President Truman’s “Point 4” programme for encouraging 
investment in under-developed areas. First, there must be 
reasonable terms for the investor. Secondly, there must be 
an assurance of convertibility into dollars of the profits yielded 
by the investment. Thirdly, there is need for assurance of 
adequate compensation if the property in question were 
nationalised. Enlarging on these prerequisites, Mr Snyder 
pointed out that “foreign governments must recognise that 
the right to do business in their countries on reasonable terms 
is considered of paramount importance by our potential in- 
vestors.” This seems to imply a fourth condition—that there 
shall be no discrimination against US goods in the countries 
towhich the United States is exporting capital. 


Mr Snyder was also able to suggest ways in which the 
United States itself might and would encourage the 
export of capital. He pointed out that legislation now before 
Congress would authorise the Export-Import Bank to 
guarantee US private capital invested abroad against three 
tisks peculiar to foreign investment, The first was inability 


to convert earnings into dollars, the second expropriation of 
property without adequate compensation, and the third, 
destruction of property in war. To these helpful suggestions 
Mr Snyder might have added yet another, namely that the 
United States, having eased the dollar shortage by exporting 
capital, having done its full duty in raising production and the 
standard of well-being in under-developed countries, should 
then complete the logical sequence of its constructive initiative 
by being prepared to provide an adequate market for the 
additional goods it had helped to bring into being. Only on 
that condition can the capital in question earn its dollar keep. 
Only on that condition will the guarantees for which legisla- 
tive power is now being taken remain unused. 


* * * 


France Invites Dollar Capital 


Following the hints from the United States that the 
encouragement of the export of capital ranks high in the official 
list of short-term measures to ease the present balance of pay- 
ments difficulties, the French Government has hastened to 
announce measures to attract the hard currency investor into 
France and its overseas territories. The gist of this plan is 
a promise that capital invested in the franc monetary area after 
August 31, 1949, will be effectively convertible into the currency 
of the country from which it came. Certain conditions, how- 
ever, must be fulfilled. The first of these is that the invest- 
ments are made by persons or companies resident in countries 
which allow transfers to the franc area on terms as favourable 
as those granted by France. The second is that the investments 
have been duly authorised by the French authorities. Such 
investment may take the form of purchases of existing French 
securities, subscriptions to new issues, purchases of land or 
commercial property, or loans to persons or companies 
domiciled in the franc monetary area. 

The measure is not to be retroactive and will not allow 
foreign holders of French securities acquired before August 31, 
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1949, to realise their assets and convert the proceeds into their 
own currency. Steps have been taken to prevent abuse of the 
regulation through sales of property already held by non-resi- 
dents to new foreign investors, a device which would in fact 
have secured convertibility of pre-August 31 holdings. This is 
to be guarded against by restricting sales of securities or proper- 
ties to those held by residents of the franc zone. It will be seen 
that the terms offered by the French authorities for the attrac- 
tion of capital from the United States, Belgium and Switzer- 
land—the only three countries which satisfy the conditions 
laid down by the French Government—go considerably further 
than Mr Snyder’s points. Mr Snyder merely asked for con- 
vertibility of the profits earned on American capital invested 
abroad. The French Government has in fact offered complete 
convertibility of the capital itself. 


* * 


Re-entry to the Fund 


Among the many measures which have been propounded 
as an immediate means of easing the dollar pressure, and 
which could be implemented without reference to US Con- 
gress, is the readmission of Britain and the other countries 
participating in the European Recovery Programme to the 
facilities of the International Monetary Fund. It will be 
recalled that in April, 1948, despite the opposition of 
prominent member countries, the Fund decided to cease sales 
of dollars to all countries which were recipients of Marshall 
aid. The reasoning put forward by the Fund was that the 
essential dollar needs of these countries were being satisfied 
by ECA and that the Fund’s resources should be reserved 
for the period that would follow the end of the Marshall Plan 
when, on all available evidence, there would still be a consider- 
able dollar shortage. over most of the world. If the Fund 
could be induced to go back on this decision, an immediate 
source of additional dollars would become available and some 
highly interesting incidental developments would follow. 

At the end of June, 1949, the Fund’s holding of dollars 
amounted to $1,340 million compared with the $2,062 
million which it originally derived from that part of the 
United States quota which was paid in US currency. In 
little more than two years, therefore, the Fund’s holding of 
dollars has fallen by 35 per cent, and this despite the 
embargo on purchases of dollars during the past year by 
member countries in the ERP group—members with the 
keenest appetite for dollars. If these members weie re-admitted 
to full participation in the facilities of the Fund, the resulting 
diminution in the Fund’s holding of dollars would before very 
long—and for the first time—bring into effect the “ scarce 
currency ” provisions in the Articles of Agreement of the Fund, 
There is a dignified orderliness about the steps envisaged in 
that agreement to deal with the scarcity of a member’s cur- 
rency. First, if the Fund finds that such a scarcity is develop- 
ing it may so inform members, may issue a report setting out 
the causes of the scarcity and may then make recommendations 
to bring it to an end. If this does not avail, the Fund may 
take action to replenish its holdings of the scarce currency. 
This it can do either by inducing the member in question to 
lend its own currency to the Fund, or by buying that currency 
itself with gold. Finally, if: the scarcity still continues, the 
Fund may then make a formal declaration that such currency 
is scarce. Such a declaration would have the effect of author- 
ising the other members to impose limitations on the freedom 
of exchange operations in the scarce currency. This means 
that, if the dollar were formally declared to be in scarce 
supply, the other countries of the world would be free to 
discriminate against the United States without the limitations 
imposed by clauses in loan agreements or by any other inter- 
national obligations. It will thus be seen that the re-admission 
of ERP countries to the full facilities of the Fund might kill 
two birds with one stone, First, it would make available 
urgently needed dollars. Secondly, it might before long cut 
through all the difficulties which now arise from the various 
obligations under which European have undertaken 
not to discriminate against dollar 
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No Desinflation for Australia 


Judgment upon the Commonwealth budget for roioe 
presented by Mr Chifley on Wednesday must 
tempered by the reflection that it is a pre-election ; 
But it is still regrettable that Australia should this year be 
complacently envisaging a deficit after two years of surphuses 
—and of increasingly inflationary conditions. In the twelve 
months to mid-1950 net governmental expenditure, at 
million, is expected to exceed revenue by £A35 million, after 
allowing for the substantial tax relief announced earlier 
year and the further slight relief disclosed in the budget. The 
deficit is to be met from the loan fund. Evidently. the 
authorities are more impressed by the possible internal Teper- 
cussions of the incipient fall in export prices than by the 
need for trimming the whole economy to a prospectively legs 
favourable export situation. Doubts about the wisdom of 
this policy are strengthened by the review of the past year 
contained in the annual report of the Commonwealth Bank 
which became available in London this week. Like the Prime 
Minister, the Commonwealth Bank emphasises that in the hast 
quarter of 1948-49 prices began to fall. Thus the export price 
index was 4 per cent lower last June than in June, 1948. Bat 
for the whole of 1948-49 it was still a full 17 per cent above the 
1947-48 average. Meanwhile, signs of over-expansion hate 
become apparent in certain secondary industries, notably in 
light engineering. Total factory employment is §0 per cent 
higher than in 1939, and in the metal and engineering indus. 
tries it is 80 per cent higher. 

The current inflationary pressure in Australia has been 
partly caused by the persistent influx of money, much of it 
“hot,” from Britain. During 1948-49 the international 
currency reserves of all Australian banks rose from {A273 
million to £A452 million after repatriating some £12 million of 
government and semi-government sterling loans. Yet only a 
moderate part of this increase resulted from Australia’s favour- 
able balance of current payments. In 1948-49 exports worth 
£A547 million exceeded imports by £A133 million, but an 
adverse invisible balance reduced the surplus to £A51 million 
Roughly £A13o0 million of the increase in Australia’s sterling 
assets thus seems to have been attributable to capital transactions 
—a movement which almost bears comparison with South 
Africa’s absorption of capital in 1946-47. The Co ci 
Bank suggests two explanations for this accumulation of 
resources. The first is that speculation on a revaluation of the 
Australian pound in terms of the pound sterling has been 
causing Australian importers to delay payments and exporters i 
Australia to accelerate them. Secondly, there has been a lage 
inflow of capital from Britain, much of it for permanent init 
trial investment. The Bank regards part of this movemen 
ever, as “hot” money “transferred to Australia for ten 
refuge or for speculative purposes” and considers this to & 
“a source of considerable instability to Australia’s mam 


national reserves.” According to the Bank, up to A100 m ~ 


might be withdrawn at short notice. While Britain 


shrinks from domestic retrenchment as a means of cofted 


external disequilibrium, and also continues to 
Australia’s willingness to hold ever rising funds in 

to be reduced once again by a gift of a further £Aro 
it is hard to be too critical of Australia’s policies. But . 
disappointing to learn from Mr Chifley himself that the 
expected cut of 25 per cent in dollar imports will not prov 
possible in 1949-50. In any case, budget deficits and import 
cuts do not make good bedfellows. 


Finance and Investment 


Intra-European Payments 


The new Intra-European Payments Scheme coverifig the 
year to June 30, 1950, was signed in Paris on Wednesdiy 
The drawing rights recommended for the year are shown ® 
detail in the first of the accompanying tables. .The sa! 
table (on page 578) shows the effect, as between the individ 
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ecipients, of the consequent subtraction or addition of 
- intra- mutual aid upon the provisional gross net 
allocations of Marshall aid for 1949-50. It also shows the very 
-onificant changes compared with last year, which have taken 
iace in the distribution—still provisional—of the available 
dollars between the participants. 


It is at first sight a iittle surprising that the signature of 
this intra-European payment agreement, with its apparently 
frm and irrevocable commitments, should have preceded the 
§nal Congress vote on Marshall aid appropriation for 1949-50. 
Unless there are some hidden reservations to the TEPS, the 
countries which signed the agreement this week would appear 
0 be beating the gun. They might have to retreat later if 
wmething goes wrong with the final Congressional vote on 
FCA appropriation. The details of the scheme are also subject 
io the distribution of the $150 million pool to which reference 
is made in next column. 


Quite apart from the question of the total aid allocation, a 
few other points inherited from the first Intra~-European Pay- 
ments Scheme have yet to be finally settled. It has not been 
decided, for example, what is to be done with the drawing 
rights which were left unutilised on June 30, 1949. They are 
not being carried forward, but remain in suspense as an exist- 
ing asset of the countries to which they were granted. They 
ae not assets to which any very specific value can be given, but 
there is no question of paying back any of these dollars to ECA, 
athough they were received in 1948-49 on the assumption that 
they would later be designated as “ conditional grants ” against 
drawing rights granted to other participating countries. A 
joint committee of OEEC and ECA has been set up to look 
ito this and other problems raised by the Intra-European 
Payments Agreement. 


The final allocation of available Marshall aid, it should 
te emphasised, is still subject to the ultimate distribution of 
2 $1§0 million pool which the Economic Co-operation 
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Administration has seen fit to earmark out of the available 
funds. This will be used for special purposes of which ECA 
itself will be the judge, and its distribution will not, therefore, 
bz left to OEEC. The earmarking of this pool has caused 
some surprise in Paris and also some confusion—the latter 
because the $150 million in question has been quite erroneously 


1.E.P.S. Drawinc RiGHts RECOMMENDED FOR 1949-50 (b) 
($ Million) 


1 —~ ~ _ wn ee 


Countries Granting Drawing Rights 


Countries 















in a ot (Note : Numbers indicate countries as numbered in vertical! column) 
w si vitliieinidiltcasicliniieicssidl 
Drawing ' 
Rights 
are i 2 3 415 6 1 8i9 10 {11} 12| 13 
Established 
Soe “inte Deiphoeeh 
Austria (1)... 5-5 20 | 50 


Belg.-Lux. (2) | 
Denmark (3). | 


| 


France (4) ... lu 1108 | 60 
Greece (5) .../ 1 6 1 9-3} 8 | 27 | 13-8 
Italy (6)..... | 

Neth’lands (7)| 17+5 
Norway (8) . “| . 6-8 0- A353 12-64 
Portugal (9)..| 0-7) 12-6 41 2- 2-2 

Sweden (10)..} 

Turkey (11)..| 2 5 16 | 10 


UR {1}... 
Trizone (13). ‘| 





} 


(a) Norway-Btzone,—It is recommended that the drawing rights should be fixed at 
$12-6 million and that the two Governments should discuss the possibility of con- 
solidating the repayment of Norway’s debt of $8 million to the Bizone. If after these 
discussions it should appear that more than $2-6 million must be paid during 1949-50 
on account of repayment of this debt, this would provide a prima facie case for the 
revision of the Norwegian drawing right. 

(0) Drawing Rights include $87-5 million of Belgian credits in tavour of France, 
Netherlands and the United Kingdom. 





confused with a similar figure which was provided for the 
loan portion of the Marshall aid appropriation for 1949-50 as 
authorised by the Senate. For the year 1948-49, it will be 
recalled, the American legislation laid down that 75 per cent 
of the amount made available to OEEC countries should be 
given in grants and 25 per cent in loans. Those proportions 
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have disappeared in the new legislation, which provides that 
the whole of the aid except for this amount of $150 million 
shall be given in the form of grants. 


The ECA pool is something quite apart from the $150 
million loan. It is set aside for three purposes which have 
been described by ECA in the vaguest of terms only. The 
first is Colonial development. The second is the financing 
of the “liberalisation of trade in Europe” (whatever this 
vague formula may mean). The third is the establishment 
of a reserve to finance “planned European projects”; this, 
at least, is familiar ECA phraseology. The amount which has 
been allocated by OEEC includes the $150 million which is 
to be made available on loan terms and also the $150 million 
to be set aside for the ECA dollar pool. In viewing the 
figures set out in the accompanying tables it should be realised, 


Direct Arp anpb L.E.P.S. CONTRIBUTIONS 
tN MILLIONS OF DOLLARS z Recent 
| 
Proposed Proposed Net Per Cent Per Cent 
Direct L.E.P.S. Con-| Aid of Allotted 


Country Dollar tributions(—)} Proposed Tota! in 
Aud i | 1948-49 


or 
Receipts(t) | sy. 
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therefore, that the provisional allocations announced by OEEC 
may have to be revised as a result of the ECA decisions on the 
use of the dollar pool. 


* w ® 


Argentina Speculates in Sterling 

Irritation has been rising fast in the past week or so at 
the continuing delay in the issue of Argentine import licences 
for purchases from Britain, and at the absence of the expected 
release of funds to discharge the arrears of financial and com- 
mercial remittances due to British investors and others. Thus, 
although Argentine exports are now moving towards Britain, 
further doubts have been raised about the future of the hard- 
won Anglo-Argentine trade agreement. On this occasion, the 
delays do not seem to be due to the customary casual—or 
purposeful—dilatoriness on the part of Argentine officialdom, 
but rather to a deliberate speculation on the future value of 
sterling. Paradoxically, this hold-up arises from the possibility 
of sterling devaluation. While all the world is. going short of 
sterling it suits Argentina at the moment to accumulate sterling. 


The explanation is that the value of the Argentine sterling 
balances is safeguarded by exchange guarantees. If the pound 
is devalued in terms of dollars, then, irrespective of what 
happens to the peso, the Argentine sterling balances will be 
increased sufficiently to maintain their dollar equivalent at the 
same amount as before devaluation. This guarantee must now 
be giving much comfort to Argentina’s financial experts. Not 
content with what they already have standing to their credit 
in London, they are using every device to enlarge these sterling 
balances. For Argentina this is a riskless speculation. If 
there is no devaluation, nothing will have been lost except time 
in making purchases. If devaluation takes place, Argentina’s 
purchasing power for sterling goods will have been almost 
correspondingly increased. The British Ambassador in Buenos 
Aites is reported to have protested to the authorities there about 
the, financial and trade.delays ; if this explanation is correct, 
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the Argentine delaying tactics will be excused and a 
various ways, but will continue—until devaluation piaaed = 
are removed. 


a 


* * « 


The Fate of Ultramar 


The promise held out for Ultramar when the 108, stock 
units of the company stood in the market at over £4 onl 
fifteen months ago has dwindled to the point at which th 
future existence of the company is in jeopardy. The ers: 
position now revealed in the 1948 report has caused a 
in the shares this week to around par. Indeed, the Price tigh; 
well have fallen further but for the announcement apps 
to the report that negotiations for the provision of new fi 
had been resumed since the document was printed. Nets: 
tions with four mining houses to provide substantial 
necessary to continue the enterprise had broken down earlier 
this year. The terms demanded for advancing new money wer: 
that it should rank before the existing prior charges and thy 
a readjustment should be made in the interest and redemptioa 
dates of these charges. Apparently no agreement could > 
reached with the Finance Corporation for Industry, from whic 
a loan of £1,750,000 at 34 per cent repayable by September jp, 
1952, is outstanding, or with holders of the £3,500,000 4} pet 
cent Unsecured Loan stock 1949-57. The notice that negoti- 
tions have been resumed for the provision of new capital dos 
not reveal the principals. 


The extent of Ultramar’s requirements of liquid funds is nx 
confined to the ultimate needs of continuing its interests in 
Caracas Petroleum, through which, jointly with the Tem 
Company, it controls the Venezuelan producing company 
Mercedes. In the past year it has been unable to furnish is 
half share ot the required advances to Mercedes through Canos 
Petroleum. This money has been furnished by Tem 
Petroleum, a subsidiary of the Texas Company. In dischay: 
of these payments Texas Petroleum has had the right to uk 
as from July 1, 1949, 25 per cent of each oil cargo loaded untl 
the debt is cleared. This drain on Ultramar’s potential incom 
is a serious factor in its present crisis since its commitment» 
Mercedes is a continuing one. But there is the possibly mor 
onerous duty of the company to provide more mony 0 
Mercedes for further exploration, drilling and extending pr- 
duction. Here the disappointing results of the oilfields to dat 
have called in question the wisdom of continuing the whik 
enterprise. Production in the twelve months to June, 9 
amounted to only 5,000,000 barrels compared with the esti 
of 11 million barrels ; as a result the revenue of Merondes 9s 
$12 million below expectations. ioe 

This poor performance “ has called for a complete reat 
ment of the economic possibilities of the venture on the be 


meantime Mercedes has cut its drilling operations im 
keep revenue and expenditure in balance. So far $7 
has been spent in bringing Mercedes to the present a 
operations, but for technical reasons the present opefatag® 
are not producing sufficient oil to justify such a capi 
outlay. It is the intention, if sufficient funds are forthom 
to push on with a bigger programme of exploration and devebr 
ment despite the hazards involved, for it is the board's opiitt 
that only by discovering more productive fields than the 
ae are at present being exploited can the ventufe jst 
itself, 


oa eee 


* * x 


The Rise in Japanese Bonds 


The rise in recent weeks in the prices of Japanese = 
bonds quoted in London is not the first speculative 
in these issues since the war, but it is certainly the 
1 pe 


As a peace treaty with Japan comes nearer, it 1 
justifiable to place a higher valuation on Japan's fore és 
Various pronouncements, admittedly encouraging, % 
status of this debt have emanated from Japa sources, {108 
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General MacArthur’s headquarters and from interested circles 
in New York ; but it is hard to feel that they justify so rapid 
an advance as that shown in the following table. 


Price, Price, Increase 
June 1, 1949 Sept. 6, 1949 Per Cent 


Jape, BOD. 6 av cites sdtecceds 21 33 
» 4% 1910 


28 
MR bids cecil tea Bn te 21 28 33 
wo 8% WMD... esses cee ees 36 40 
see RON eed % 46 
jE Uni ierk Loacessatenirs 31 46 49 


It is tempting to cite by comparison the valuation placed 
on German sterling bonds. But if pushed too far, such a com- 
parison would be misleading. The German foreign debt is 
incomparably larger, and was in default before the war. Japan, 
on the other hand, serviced its foreign debt fully until 1941 ; 
in addition, large portions of it have been repatriated. In both 
cases, it seems that the chances of resumption of service will 
depend largely on the attitude of the American authorities 
without whose financial support the two countries could not 
contemplate financial transfers abroad for some time ahead. 
In this context, too, Japan is in the better position. The total 
of dollar bonds outstanding és relatively moderate. According 
to recent Japanese official estimates, only $67,529,000 is still 
outstanding and not repatriated; the latest prewar estimate 
was $283 million. 


The sterling debt is larger, as the table below shows 
but it is difficult to see how the dollar debt could be tackled 
without the sterling debt. The second column of the table 
gives Japanese official estimates of the amounts still held out- 
side Japan. The estimated total of £61 million is almost 
certainly too high. Well-informed quarters in the City do not 
put the figure at more than £50 million. Interest arrears calcu- 
lated on the larger figure would amount to £16,750,000. The 








JAPANESE STERLING BoNDS OUTSTANDING 
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Amounts 


| Amounts Outstanding 
Loans Outstanding and not 
OC Ce ra m--- = + - enn ne oe 
£ £ 
4% Enan, 1099 .. 0.2 ..cccecncsvcccssecsesversce | 9,355,450 6,875,200 
5% Loan, 1907 (due Mar. 12, 1947) ........---00+ 22,807,180 17,909,240 
4% Loam, IGID 0.2... ccncccccscerccssraccescvce 10,798, 7,183,149 
OT EDGR, TOUS. onc cans demesepescccsenerseveseces 9,720, 10,498,640 
5$% Loan, 1930 2.0... -cceesccesens de clbeosceses 10,543,490 5,619,460 
South Manchurian Rly. Co., Ltd., 5% Loan, 1923.. 4,000,000 3,465,100 
City of Nagoya 5% Loan, 1909 (due Jan. 31, 1943) 80,000 75,160 
» Osaka 6% L dias a b0 cAsnceeees 241,222 184,617 
» Tokyo 5% Loan, 1912 .......c--- eer evens 2,371,120 1,704,620 
“ okyo 54% OED 6.85 6 ka N se vlevenes 5,011,300 122,020 
ens ama 5% ig BOs 00s ces sane «0 515,120 99,380 
Tokyo Electric Light Co., Ltd., 6% First Mortgage 
Laem, GZ ....sacsccmcccescsvccecnecseccccees 3,137,700 2,957,100 


British authorities, no longer influenced by the indifference 
shown by Dr Dalton towards foreign bondholders, are believed 
to be anxious to arrive at a settlement. Japan, for its part, 
has set aside yen funds to meet its obligations. But proper 
valuation of the bonds must await more concrete proposals for 
action to convert the yen into sterling and dollars. 


Trade and Commodities 


Export Competition in Coal 
It is early to speak of an immediate problem of 
Bris cage Ol GAT teal adie Eelecey is at yk 
of producing enough coal to meet urgent 





88,582,151 61,073,677 
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to approach them in the right spirit is another ; the 

men of the NUM demonstrated this. Mr Ernest Jones pointed 
out that, while coal with high coking properties, gas coal aad 
dry steam coal still found a ready market, the lower qualities 
were increasingly hard to sell abroad. Although the Present 
export target (which, he might have added, Britain wil] indeed 
be fortunate to attain unless output improves quickly) wa 
less than half of the 1937 export of 52 million tons, the recpg. 
struction programme for the coalfields suggested g future 
export figure in the region of 55 or 60 million tons. He was 
concerned as to how these exports were to be sold in view 
of the “ grave threat” from Poland, He pointed out that the 
Polish mines employed 25,000 women on the surface and 
18,000 German prisoners of war below ground ; if British trade 
union morality were to permit such practices, British coal 
output could be expanded by 14 million tons a year, but that 
was undesirable. Polish miners worked longer, and the 
average wage in the Polish mines was about £3 a week. 


No one would defend the employment of prisoners in the 
Polish mines ; but it would be silly to preténd that the Polish 
effort in the production and export of coal since the war has 
primarily been obtained by such practices or is likely to cease 
when they cease. There remain the employment of women 
above ground, the longer hours, the lower wages. The remedy 


' proposed for these was that “the coal-producing countries 


Marin Coat Imports INTO EUROPEAN COUNTRIES 
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Thousand Metric Tons 
| Reported Arrivals of Solid Fuels from: 


UK USA | Germany | Poland 
_ _ ~----- ~$ —— + si callineste ice icieaabtaca ao ESE a 
1947 :— \ 
as oor sees 72 5,124 1,642 
RS car eee ucss te seose a 8,432 2,545 
MS Se5 ih oee scab vaeeeinee 7% | 10,673 3,138 
OU ie ea a 215 9,710 3,503 
Ast Quashet.corcccsacvecces 5A 3,229° 
sen bh sodaee ous 2,298 3,498 3,629° 
separ as «OWS xe + 2,182 4,955 4,388° 


Oh ae Sean. divas | 9587 2.516 4,488° 





* From January 1948, Germany excludes Saar. 














should get together to examine the situation.” Mr A. Moffat, 
who seconded the proposal for an inter-Governmental con 
ference to formulate an international plan for the. production, 
export, and price of coal, mentioned the threat of competition 
from the Ruhr. 


The moral seems to have been to find some way of “ getting 
international understanding to avoid cut-throat competition B 
coal.” But when is competition “cut-throat” ? The Natioal 
Coal Board is still charging substantially higher prices fe 
export for most qualities than it is charging at home. Its prics 
at home are themselves so high as to be an unreasonable burda: 
on the British economy, and the widespread feeling of 
importing countries of Europe against the high prices they 
have to pay for their coal is well known. British coal a 
still—with the exception of certain qualities—be sold readily 
enough abroad, but this is because of the persistent gem 
shortage in European coal output, which can only be ma 
up by marginal American exports which have to. beat - 





prices—namely, a deficiency in European ies 

deduced. So far as Britain is concerned, the deficiency 8 

not been made up. Ts this the moment to talk of intematioa! 
to >. . . i ict exports? 
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Keeping down the Cost of Living 


HOOVER LIMITED AND A STABLE NATIONAL ECONOMY 
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opay, as Government appeals are constantly stressing, the need to keep down prices 
Tis of paramount importance. National policy and Hoover policy, therefore, are very 
much in line. For, since the War, Hoover prices have been kept as close as possible to the 
pre-war level and, in fact, Model 612, the latest Hoover Cleaner, sells at the same figure 
as its corresponding pre-war model (plus, of course, purchase tax). 

Indeed, until 1946 all Hoover prices were pre-war, and although eventually the prices 
of some models were forced up slightly, the overall increase today is still only 10% above 
1939 price levels. 

Further evidence of the Hoover Policy of keeping down costs is shown by the 
introduction of the Hoover Electric Washing Machine at only £25 (plus tax), and by the 
very moderate prices of Hoover F.H.P. motors. 


The highest possible quality at the lowest possible price still remains the Hoover policy. (ee 
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HOOVER LIMITED 


Factories at: 


PERIVALE, MIDDLESEX - CAMBUSLANG, SCOTLAND -: MERTHYR TYDFIL, SOUTH WALES + HIGH WYCOMBE 





















We help to make colours brighter 


WE CLAIM the credit for the bright colours of such 
things as lacquer and linoleum, plastics and 
printing inks. That’s because we make lithopone. 

Lithopone is a most widely used white pigment, 
and white pigments are the most important of all 
pigments. For they’re the base, the ‘ body ’ that 
makes white paint white and opaque, and makes 
brilliant colours possible in paints and many 
other materials. 

Our illustration shows an early stage in the 
production of ORR’S ZINC WHITE LITHOPONE at 
our Widnes works—the roasting of one of the 
raw materials in a revolving furnace. 

" Besides lithopone and other zinc pigments, our 
products include zinc metal and alloys, zinc dust, 
cadmium, metallic arsenic, sulphuric acid, 
catalysts, fungicides and fluorides: all basic 
materials for Britain’s home and export trade. 
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582 
Russia to Send Coarse Grain 


The Russian grain contract is to go forward at last, and 
the first shipments are expected to arrive in Britain soon. The 
Ministry of Food agreed some months ago to buy 1,000,000 
metric tons of coarse grain from the Soviet Union—gso00,000 
tons of barley, 400,000 tons of maize and 100,000 tons of oats. 
But after the contract was signed the Russian authorities 
wanted it to be incorporaied im a general trade agreement. 
The discussions for the general agreement have been taking 
their usual protracted course, and are still proceeding in 
London. Evidently the Soviet grain export corporation appears 
to have realised that Britain might buy substantial quantities of 
American maize with ECA funds—the American crop, though 
slightly smaller than last year’s, is again of bumper proportions 
—and came round to the British idea of implementing the grain 
contract separately. There may, of course, have been another 
motive in deciding this on the eve of the Washington talks, 
especially as the United States will have a large export surplus 
of coarse grains this season. 


The agreed prices have not been officially announced. In 
December, 1947, when 750,000 metric tons of coarse grain were 
purchased from Russia (450,000 tons of barley, 200,000 tons of 
maize and 100,000 tons of oats), prices were fixed at the level 
(a postwar peak) then ruling in the Chicago market. By the 
time the last shipment was received, American prices had fal’sna 
by 40 per cent. It will be interesting to see if the new prices 
are also determined by reference to the American market. 
Maize is now $1.22 a bushel, against $2.69 twenty months ago. 
Even if Russia has accepted current prices, it may well find 
the gale profitable before final shipment takes place. 


The main advantage for Britain is that farmers will row be 
assured of adequate feed supplies. In 1948 Britain imported 
780,000 tons of barley, 294,000 tons of oats and 1,330,000 tons 
of maize. For the first seven months of this year imports of 
barley totalled 184,000 tons, oats 49,000 tons and maize 620,000 
tons. Bu: Britain is to get between 1,000,000 and 1,250,000 
tons of Argentine maize and smaller quantities of other coarse 
grains, so that with the coarse grain from Russia, imports this 
year should be at least as great as in 1948, and possibly greater. 
The amount of maize available, however, would still be only 
half the prewar quantity, theugh supplics (including home- 
produced supplies) of barley and oats should equal, if not 
exceed, the prewar level. 


* * x 
Stability for Rubber 
The rubber market has improved in the past three weeks. 


The spot price in London is now t1jd. a Ib., compared with 
less than ro$d. at the beginning of August. Though world 
consumption of natural rubber in July declined by 12,500 tons 
to 107,500 tons and world production increased by $,000 tons 
to 120,000 tons, stocks at the end of the month were un- 
changed ; they were, in fect, 90,000 tons less than at the 
beginning of the year. Sir Eric Macfadyen, chairman of 
Golden Hope Rubber Estate, Limited, said in his statement 
circulated with the annual report that “in normal circum- 
stances” the stock position pointed to a rise in prices. But 
circumstances in rubber were not normal; owing to the 
existence of the American synthetic rubber industry the 
United States “can at will turn shortage into surplus.” 
Synthetic rubber has clearly come to stay, and Sir Eric sug- 
gested that there is roam for both the natural and the synthetic 
product, just as in textiles there is room for both rayon and 
natural fibres. The main thing is to allow the two types of 
rubber, which in some fields are complementary and in other 
competitive, to settle down together to find their own levels on 
their merits. But such a process is only deferred by dis- 
criminatory measures such as have been imposed in the United 
States in favour of synthetic production. 

Sir Eric Macfadyen’s advice was sound ; perhaps it wili be 


listened to in the United States during the Washington talks. _. 
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But synthetic rubber production is only half of the StOry, ‘The 
other half is American purchases of natural rubber er 
strategic stockpile. The favourable stock position gt the 
present time is, of course, almost entirely due. to. these pyr. 
chases. World production of natural rubber totalled’ 817,400 
tons in the first seven months of the year ; consumption 7 
840,000 tons. The difference of 22,500 tons came from s 
but reported stocks declined by 90,000 tons during the perigg 
The discrepancy of 67,500 tons represents in the main par- 
chases for the strategic stockpile, and, but for these pur 

the rubber market would be looking much less healthy than jt 
is. Long-term stability in the rubber industry can be 
therefore, only if natural and synthetic rubber can freely 
compete with each other, and also if the demand for each type 
bears a more direct relation to consumption. If both the, 
conditions obtained, rubber producers might stand to gain, 


Industry 


The New British Aircraft 


With the tenth exhibition of the Society of British Air. 
craft Constructors at Farnborough this week, the gas turbine 
has entered the field of civil aviation, The general significance 
of the advance made is discussed in a note on page 582. The 
rate of development of British aircraft may create some diff- 
cult questions for the operators. Among the piston-engined 
aircraft which BEA and BOAC have been buying are the 
Airspeed Ambassador (British) and the Bocing Stratocruiser 
(American). Much was expected of these two aircraft, but 
for various reasons neither has yet been delivered to the 
British corporations. Of the five gas-turbine aircraft demon- 
strated this week, two, the de Havilland turbo-jet Comet and 
the Vickers turbo-prop Viscount, are to be built for BEA and 
BOAC. The Viscount was actually shown with BEA mat- 
ings, and will be used by BEA for European routes. BOAC 
are buying 14 Comets for their long-distance Empire routes 
and negotiating for Viscounts for the British West Indie 
routes. Two other turbo-prop aircraft shown, the medium- 
range Armstrong-Whitworth Apollo and the much lange 
Hermes V of Handley Page, are so far being built only for the 
Ministry of Supply, but it would be surprising if neither ws 
to be ordered by the British corporation. But delivery of te 
new piston-engined types is long overdue, and these may am 
have completed more than a small part of their economic life 
before the corporations are asked to take delivery of the new 
gas-turbine aircraft which will replace them. 

Devices for assisted take-off are beginning to be of interst 
for civil aviation. It is clear that because the cruising pow! 
of turbo-jet engines and their maximum power ate not & 
apart, difficulties may be met under certain conditions in th 
take-off of a fully laden turbo-jet aircraft. The De Havillaad 
Company exhibited a “cold” rocket—a rocket which de 
not use combustion—designed to provide the Comet with i 
extra thrust needed in those circumstances. An alternair 
method—“ re-heat ”—was demonstrated on two fighters. Fu! 
is added to the exhaust gases before they leave the jet pipti 
the effect is somewhat like that of a supercharger. This devs 
is still in too crude a form for civil applications, tut refist 
ments to it might prove worth while. 

Gas-turbine civil aircraft hardly exist on even the drawitg 
boards of manufacturers in any other country. 
of most of the world’s airlines have been to Farnborout 
to see them flying and the manufacturers are d to de 
with them. In particular, Dutch and North and Sut 
American airlines are talking as if they eons We 
surprisingly enough, there is a feeling among Be, 
manufacturers that the talk is unlikely to lead to one 
Aviation industries tend to be protected by considerations® 
prestige and strategy, and it remains to be seen whether te 
world-wide American companies will find it possible to adeft 
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This may not prove true of the American internal services. 
What is certain is that by 1952 the British international air 
lines will be operating with gas-turbine liners. The passenger 
will experience such an improvement in comfort through the 
absence of vibration that he may well be reluctant to face 
piston-engine travel again. 


* * * 


Tankers for Haifa 


The attempts that are being made to get the Haifa 
refinery working again are to be welcomed ; there has lately 
been no more flagrant example of economic waste arising from 
political ill-feeing than the continued idleness of this plant. 
Some recent press reports have been so confused that it is 
pethaps useful to explain what the position is. It is true that 
two tankers are approaching Haifa from the Dutch West 
Indies with cargoes of Venezuelan crude oil ; they are due to 
arive about September 18th, and will (together with a third 
tanker which is under orders to make the same voyage) deliver 
about 30,000 tons of crude, It is not true that (as was reported) 
they are to pass through the Suez Canal, either to “test” 
the willingness of the Egyptian Government to ket them 
through, or for any other reason ; a glance at the map would 
show how absurd and costly such a proceeding would be. 
They are taking the direct route from Curacao to Haifa— 
actoss the Atlantic and through the Mediterranean. 


Even this is an expensive way of supplying oil to Haifa, but 
it will be worth while if it helps to break the deadlock. Its 
contribution in bulk will be small—less than three days’ 
throughput if the refinery were working to its full capacity of 
4,900,000 tons a year. But it will permit work to be started 
when the decision to start work is taken, and it may assist the 
Irgi Government to realise the folly of keeping the pipeline 
from Kirkuk indefinitely closed. 


In normal times, although the pipeline was its largest single 
source, the Haifa refinery drew some of its supplies from the 
Persian Gulf by tankers which passed through the Suez Canal. 
The question of resuming shipments via Suez to Haifa is, 
therefore, bound to arise. It has not formally arisen yet ; no 
ail has been despatched to Haifa through the Canal since 
the Israeli-Arab war. The Egyptian Government has not 
stated formally that it would refuse to permit such shipments ; 
there is merely a presumption that shipments might arouse 
Egyptian feelings and might, therefore, meet with difficulty. 
Pethaps too much weight has been given to these presumed 
Egyptian feelings. Egypt as well as Iraq is losing revenue 
through the present position, and, once it is demonstrated to 
cither country that the refinery can in any Case be operated, 
1 B reasonable to suppose that their objections might be 
overcome. 

¥ * * 


Textile Machinery Prices and Re-equipment 


A revision of the prices of British textile machinery was 
probably overdue, since with the passage of time the costs of 
various types of machinery have changed in different 
degtees, while the price structure has remained static since 
1946, During that time two influences have been at work 
®@ production costs; the makers of textile machinery have 
made improvements in their methods and organisation of 
work, and their employees have gained increases in pay. The 
Wage increases (the last was am increase of 5 per cent in 
waaineers’ wages last autumn) have not yet been reflected in 
putt Prices for machinery, but neither have the economies 
= through the reorganised methods of work. The Tex- 
¢ Machinery Makers’ group has now notified the cotton 
‘pinners of a revised price list which makes a number of the 
es that might have been regarded as logical; certain 
malines-ate raised in price, and others are reduced, but the 
: 18 estimated by the cotton spinners to be an average 
metease of 74 per cent. 
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This has aroused some unfavourable comment, and Sir 
Frank Platt, managing director of the Lancashire Cotton Cor- 
poration (the biggest customer for new spinning machinery), 
is reported to have said this week that the changes “ are taking 
away the advantages of the subsidy.” It is true that an increase 
of 7} per cemt in machinery prices takes a big slice out of 
the subsidy of 25 per cent of the cost of re-equipment, which 
is provided under the Cotton Spinning (Re-equipment) Aet. 
It may in some cases call in question the calculations on which 
schemes of re-equipment were worked out. No doubt the 
impact of the new prices will vary in accordance with the 
individual requirements of firms. It is unfortunate that the 
changes should be announced at the moment when the first 
payments of the re-equipment subsidy have begun to be 
made. The committee of the Federation of Master Cotton 
Spinners’ Associations has expressed some concern, and is to 


meet the Textile Machinery Makers’ group to discuss the new 
price list. 


Shorter Notes 


Dealings started on Wednesday in the new W. H. Smith 
shares for which 30,000 applications representing approximately 
£33 million -were received last week. The “A” 4s. ordinary 
shares opened at 2s. 13d. premium on the issue price of 40s., 
but reacted to 2s. 6d. early on Thursday before recovering to 
38. premium. The “B” 4s. ordinary shares issued at 8s. were 
at first 1s. premium, but have shed 43d. The opening premium 
of the 44 £1 preference shares was 7}d. on the issue price 
of par. This issue subsequently improved to 1s. 6d. and later 
fell to 1s. 13d. premium. 


* 


The Cement Makers’ Federation has announced that cement 
prices in the United Kingdom are to be reduced, on average, 
by 2s. a ton. The chief reason for the change is a decline in 
the price of the Kraft paper used for cement bags, but there 
have also been economies in costs arising from the industry’s 
current volume of production. The price changes will not 
be uniform ; in some areas changes in costs and freights will 
offset, wholly or in part, the general price reductions. 


& 


The agenda for the general meeting of Companhia Hispano- 
Americana de Electricidad (CHADE), which is in liquidation, 
called by a Spanish judge for September 27th in Madrid, is 
held by the liquidators to disregard the decisions taken at the 
general meeting held at Luxembourg in January this year. 
The liquidators further consider that the decision by the judge 
that deposits of shares to be made in respect of the forth- 
coming meeting will be accepted only in Spain, contravenes 
the bye-laws of the company. In these circumstances the 
liquidators state that the meeting cannot validly deliberate on 
the company’s affairs. 


* 


Coal output last week was 4,201,300 tons. This is 434,700 
tons more than in the preceding weck; the improvement is 
attributed to the simultaneous ending of the holidays and settle- 
ment of the windingmen’s strike. Output for the first 35 weeks 
of the year is now 141,766,600 tons. In this period over 
1,000,000 tons of coal have been lost by strikes compared with 
just Over 700,000 tons in the same period last year. 


* 


Switzerland was the only European country to which gold 
was transferred from the United Kingdom during August, 
receiving £3,226,000. Settlements with countries in the Intra- 
European Payments Scheme for July and August will be held 
in abeyance pending signature of the payments agreements 
for 1949-50. 
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It is the aim of the brewing industry to en- 
courage the serving of food in public houses 
by providing facilities for catering wherever 
it is practicable to do so. The licensee is, 
however, obliged to secure a permit from the 
food authorities before he can serve even 
sandwiches made with lettuces and tomatoes 
from his own garden, and to do this he must 
produce evidence of genuine consumer need. 

Where consumer need has been proved 
“the trade” can point to evidence of remark- 
able progress. For example, one brewing firm 
recently announced that an average of more 
than 141,000 main meals were served weekly 
in its houses. Again, to quote an independent 


SHORT OF ROOM? 
SHORT OF EQUIPMENT? 
SHORT OF PERSONAL ASSISTANTS? 


Keep this Self-Contained 
** Secretary ”’ Always on Your Desk 


It Splits up Your Work— 

Acts as a Diary— _ 

Reminds You of Routine Jobs— 
and a hundred and one other things. 


Here is the self-contained “ secretarial” unit ... 

It is especially for business men who have to keep their papers filed 
nearby—on their desk or side-table. 

It also helps where space and staff shortages are problems. 

The Unit contains either the famous flat-topped Shannograph 
files or the Shannoblic adjustably-tabbed files. 

Which you have depends on your needs, The flat-topped type 
permit fuller designations (plus address, phone number, etc.). They 
can also be signalled for action and “ progressed” datally and 
pe ae The tabbed type are probably more widely used for 
general correspondence. 

There are many uses for these units ; you can arrange 31 files for 
days in the month, with 12 files behind for months in the year. This 
acts as a fine reminder work diary. Or you can have them 
alphabetically, numerically or geographically. 

Sales Managers may file by uct, salesman or area ; Advertising 
Spree pn ets xport Executives by order number— 
= <a type of busy Executive can utilize one or two of 

nits. 
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in Pubs 


observer (Mr. Maurice Gorham in his new 
book ‘“ Back to the Local’): “Before the 
war it could be claimed that London pubs 
provided as good food of its kind as you 
could get in England... Food is a problem 
now for the pubs as for everybody else, but 
the machinery remains the same. You can 
still find everything varying from the separate 
restaurant to thedish of sandwiches on the bar.” 


a ot, ie 
Below is a list of applications. Tick the one in which you # 
interested, attached to your letter-heading and full details will be seat 


you by return. 


Note.—You may also be interested in the Personal Portable 


for transporting private papers between office 


systematizing your domestic affairs. Tick this also if you a 
This file is in the form of a handsome ‘od 
ith lock and keys and necessary files a 


interested. 
complete 
adjustable tabs, etc. 
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Branches at: Kingsway 
Leicester, Li 


Company Secretaries. 5) Accountants. 
Sales Executive. (3) Acemtani 
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coMPANY, MEETINGS 
——_— 


GEORGE NEWNES LIMITED 


ANOTHER PROGRESSIVE YEAR 
SIR FRANK NEWNES’S REVIEW 


-second annual general meeting 
an “ September Ist at the company's 


e following is the statement circulated 


{ accounts :-- 
rs results again reflect a progres- 
sive and healthy state of affairs. suk 
The combined profits of the organisation, 
now comprising twelve publishing com- 
ies, amount to £968,443 as against 
{712,052 last year. After providing for taxa- 
non of £442,351, the net profit amounts to 
(526,092, as compared with £396,064 last 
veat. The increase is largely due to our 
xqusition of a substantial interest in 
Temple Press, Limited, the benefits from 
which first show in the figures now under 


OF the above total on — of £526,092, 
the amount attributable to the parent com- 
pany, George Newnes, Limited, is £205,096, 
the balance of £320,996 remaining in the 
counts of the subsidiaries. It is interest 
i note how the overall profit figure 
{526,092 is deployed. Dividends, paid and 
proposed, take £168,966; general and capital 
reserves, £98,747 ; development and recoa- 
sruction reserves, £70,000; staff sick and 
pasion funds, £23,500, and supplementary 
pension accounts, £135,000, leaving a residue 
of £29,879 to be added to the undistributed 
ts of the various companies, making that 
figure £269,319. It will thus be seen that the 
amounts distributed by way of dividends are 
of 2 modest order having regard to the total 
net earnings. A larger dividend on_ the 
Newnes ordinary shares would have been 
amply justified, but in conformity with the 
accepted practice of dividend limi- 
ution the distribution remains as last year. 
Two of our companies—C. Arthur Pearson, 
Limited, and Country Life, Limited—both of 
which issue balance sheets to their prefer- 
ence shareholders, have paid higher ordinary 
¢ rm seen ge but oe purely a 
question of internal policy, as Newnes own 
the whole of the ordinary shares of both 
companies. 


~»NEWNES’ BALANCE SHEET 


As_already indicated, the net profits of 
George Newnes, Limited, the parent com- 
pay; amount to £205,096 against £199,831 
ae With the amount of £65,896 

t forward from the previous year, 
nd after deducting dividends on the pre- 
tiene shares and the interim dividend of 
> pet Cent. on the ordinary shares there is an 
mailable balance of £204,719. The directors 
propose that a final dividend of 10 per cent. 
® paid on the ordinary shares together with 
i bonus of 5 . cent., making with the 


year. This will absorb £75,000, and 
transferring £6,500 to employees’ sick 
Pension fund, fot y Mog crygrramar | 
account, an 15, to gener 
ae there remains a balance of £58,219 
Carried forward to next year’s accounts. 
items in the balance sheet show 
ses changes. “Shares in subsidiaries ” 
mreased by approximately £300,000, this 
— fepresenting Newnes’ p ion of 
a investment in Temple For 
Teasons the items “cash” and “ tax 


E 


whom in the ordinary course of business we 
have large and regular dealings. “ Stocks 
and work in es oa ” has risen by over 
£90,000, this being largely due to actual 
printing production having now commenced 
on Chambers’s Encyclopedia—an important 
new enterprise to which further reference is 
made later, 


GROUP’S FINANCIAL STRENGTH 


The consolidated balance sheet, setting 
out the financial affairs of the group as a 
whole, discloses a position of great strength 
and solidarity. The various reserves, includ- 
ing £249,799 capital reserves and £494,146 
for development and reconstruction, amount 


to no less than £1,516,211, in addition to. 


which a sum of £387,289 is provided as 
reserves against future taxation liability. 
Undistributed profits held by the various 
companies amount to £269,319. The com- 
bined cash resources stand at £986,771, in 
addition to which an amount of £443,400 is 
held in tax reserve certificates. 


PAPER POSITION 


During the year under review the per- 
mitted paper consumption for periodicals 
was 45 per cent. of prewar. Recently the 
percentage has been raised to 70 per cent.— 
a very welcome increase, although bringing 
in its wake new problems on the production 
side Owing to shortage of skilled printing 
labour. But because the step is welcome it 
must not be thought that more paper neces- 
sarily means more profit. Better quality 
paper, better production and better reading 
values, long held back by rationing and re- 
strictions, must be the natural outcome as 
larger paper supplies are made available ; and 
costs must increase accordingly. On the 
other hand the price of paper should be sub- 
stantially reduced, notwithstanding that a 
modest reduction took effect on July Ist last. 
The price today is still roughly between 
three and four times what it was prewar, 4 
state of affairs that helps to frustrate or dis- 
courage a publishing house from taking the 
steps it feels to be desirable in the long- 
term interests of its publications. As a 
matter of national interest British publications 
should be further helped-to discard their 
remaining wartime austerities and one of the 
ways the Government can do that is to cut 
down the excessive cost of paper by passing 
on to the publisher the benefit of price re- 
ductions in raw materials as soon as they 
take effect. Not only do British publications 
play an important part in the home life of 
this country, but large quantities go 10 
countries overseas where they have to com- 

e with productions produced under more 
Favourable conditions, and where they are 
called upon to play an important part in 
helping to show the British way of life. 


HEALTHY STATE OF PUBLICATIONS 


As to the publications owned and_pub- 
lished by the group—now more than fifty in 
all—it is not possible to refer to each indi- 
vidually. $ it to say that we have a 
variety of healthy ponte widely spread 
in their appeal, many of them in their respec- 
tive fields holding a leading place both with 
reader and advertiser. Woman’s Own, our 
colour gravure women’s weekly, has recently 
en’ ed'a further notable success 'in passin 
the “ million a week” circulation mark wi 
a very margin. 


CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPADIA 


Over the past five years reference nas 
been made from time to time to the 
great publishing enterprise upon which 
the company has been engaged in pro- 
ducihg an entirely new edition of the 
world famous Chambers’s Encvclopedia 
by arfangement with W. and R. Chambers, 
Limited, of Edinburgh. As a work of 
the first order of importance, unimpeach- 
able in authority and scholarship, it brings 
together the most up-to-date knowledge tn 
every field of human endeavour, contributed 
by foremost authorities under the guidance 
and collaboration of fifty-two associate 
editors. With the immense amount of edi- 
torial work all but completed, printing pro- 
duction is now actively proceeding and plans 
are being made to launch the new edition in 
the spring of next year. The company ex- 
pects to reap a rich and long-continuing re- 
ward from these efforts, not only in the home 
market but also in all countries overseas. 
Necessarily, a large initial expenditure has 
been involved in this undertaking, and fol- 
lowing the usual conservative policy of the 
company, very considerable sums have been 
charged against the company.» accounts year 
by year during the period of preparation. The 
benefits from this policy will, of course, accrue 
to the company in the years ahead. 


TEMPLE PRESS, LIMITED 


As was mentioned briefly last year, we 
have acquired a substantial interest in 
Temple Press, Limited, proprietors, pub- 
lishers and printers of fourteen technical 
and specialised journals, The group, which 
includes such well-known journals as The 
Motor, The Aeroplane, The Commercial 
Motor and The Motor Ship, ranges from 
Cycling, founded in 1891, to a new periodi- 
cal, British Farm Mechanization, first pub- 
lished this year. It is of particular interest 
to note that Temple Press prints and pro- 
duces all its publications in a modern build- 
ing designed specially for the purpose and 
completed in 1939. The management of 
Temple Press remains in the same hands as 
before, with Mr. Roland E. Dangerfield as 
chairman and managing director. He is the 
son of the founder, and has been a member 
of the board of Temple Press, Limited, for 
over thirty years. 


PENSION FUNDS 


_ Last year reference was made to the neces- 
sity of inaugurating Pension Funds for our 
various companies on a more comprehensive 
basis than hitherto The existing non-contri- 
butory sick and pension funds, although ad- 
mirable in their purpose and to which, since 
they were founded many years ago, over 
£400,000 has been contributed by the various 
companies, do not, in the opinion of the 
board, meet the changed economic condi- 
tions of recent years, particularly in the case 
of the higher grades of wage-earning and 
salaried personnel. Further, it was stated 
that to institute a suitable scheme a consider- 
able initial sum would be required; and as a 
beginning a total sum of £200,000 was 
allocated last year from the profits and re- 
serve funds of the various companies. It is 
proposed this year to allocate a further 
£135,000, bringing the total amount, includ- 
ing a sum previously provided, to £365,000. 
This is still insufficient for the initial needs, 
but subject to the trading results for the 
current year being reasonably maintained we 
should be able at the time of our next balance 
sheet to have the required amount available 
to bring a suitable scheme into operation. If 
this can be done, as we sincerely ee it can, 
it will, we feel sure, give every satisfaction to 
all concerned—staff, directors and share- 
holders. ; : 

In conclusion, the board again pays high 
tribute to the staffs of our various es 
for another year of ab!e, energetic and loyal 
service. 

The report ‘and accounts were adopted. 
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THE MERCANTILE AND GENERAL 
REINSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED 


CONTINUED EXPANSION IN ALL BRANCHES 
MR H. K. GOSCHEN ON ECONOMIC DIFFICULTIES 


The . annual general meeting of The 
Mercantile and General Reinsurance Com- 
pany, Limited, will be held on September 27, 
1949, at the company’s chief office, 25-31, 
Moorgate, London, E.C.2. 

The following is the statement by the 
chairman, Mr Hugh Kenneth Goschen, which 
has been circulated with the report and 
accounts for the year ended December 31, 
1948. This year I ata circulating the usual 
chairman’s statement with the directors’ 
report and accounts and propose, with your 
permission, to take this statement as read at 
the annual general meeting. That meeting 
will therefore be confined to purely formal 
business, I trust that this procedure, which 
conforms with the practice now adopted by 
most companies, will commend itself to you. 

THE LATE CHAIRMAN 

It is with great regret that I have to record 
the death of our late chairman, Mr Richard 
Sidney Guinness, on January 14th last. Mr 
Guinness was virtually the founder of our 
company and presided over it for 33 years; 
from modest beginnings he brought it to the 
eminent position it now holds in the rein- 
surance world, and up to the day of his death 
watched over its fortunes with a fatherly 
interest. By his death the company has lost 
a great chairman and his colleagues and the 
staff a good friend and a great leader. 

Your directors honoured me by electing 
me chairman of the board on January 31, 
1949. 

I have also to record the sad loss which the 
company has sustained by the death of Mr 
Henry Pattison Hewitt, an alternate director, 
on May 16, 1949. Mr Hewitt had rendered 
inestimable services as secretary of the com- 
pany, a post which he occupied for nearly 
30 years. He will be much missed. 

To the regret of his colleagues, Mr 
Edward Douglas Guinness, C.B.E., resigned 
his seat on the board. Mr Ian Watson 
Wardlaw Shepherd (previously an alternate 
director) has been appointed a director in 
his place. Mr Shepherd brings to the board 
a specialised knowledge of imvestments, an 
aspect of our business which becomes more 
and more important as we grow in stature. 

You will be aware that, where it is pro- 
posed to re-elect a director who has attained 
the age of 70, special action is now called 
for under the Companies Act of 1948. The 
requisite special notice of a resolution con- 
cerning Mr C. M Woodbridge has been 
received. We value the wide experience and 
wise counsels of this elder statesman. 

A vote of thanks to the staff will be pro- 
posed at the meeting. This is no formal 
matter, but a sincere tribute to the untiring 
efforts in the company’s interests of Mr 
Calburn, our general manager, of the 
managers and of the whole staff. 

THE ACCOUNTS 

The accounts for 1948, now submitted for 
your approval, show a continued expansion 
in every branch. 

This applies particularly to the fire de- 

t in which the premium income has 


ment has closed with a profit. 

‘In the accident department the motor and 

general liability business still give cause for 
Ou panna ieplticere cad 

up postwar experience 

damages im the Courts are continually in- 


‘stant increase in the 


creasing. Aviation has shown a small loss. 
The remainder of the accident account has 
given satisfactory results. 

The marine accounts for 1945 and 1946 
can now be closed; together they show a 

rofit, after deduction of tax, of £34,305. 

he business has, however, expanded con- 
siderably during the year, and it has there- 
fore been considered prudent to leave these 
profits in the fund, which now stands at 
103 per cent. of the premiums. 

During the year the life department com- 
pleted 8,940 new life reassurances, the net 
sums assured retained being £4,837,507. 
This represents an increase in our new busi- 
ness figures not far shert of the average of 
the previous three years of conspicuous 
advance. Between 1944 and 1948 the total 
of net sums assured in force has almost 
doubled and has been accompanied by a con- 
number of our 
connections both at home and abroad, 
testifying to a widening appreciation of the 
expert services which we afford in this highly 
specialised department. It will be easier to 
assess the progress after the quinquennial 
valuation to be carried out as at December 
31, 1949, but in the meantime it can be 
stated that the department’s mortality experi- 
ence continues to be favourable. 


HEALTHY POSITION 


From the foregoing it will be seen that 
the position of the company itself is healthy. 
The income continues to expand in all 
branches, and with expansion comes an ever- 
greater spread of risks and a more balanced 
business. Competition is growing, but the 
technical services which we are able to pro- 
vide to our ceding companies, and ventures 
such as the pcol for diabetic lives in the 
life department, continue to bring us new 
friends. ' 

We must not, however, be too optimistic 
about the next few years. The economic 
difficulties with which the country is now 
faced, particularly the rapid exhaustion of 
the gold and dollar reserves, overshadow the 
whole business world. Our company has 
active business relations with ceding com- 
panies in 36 different countries and a net 
premium income of over three and a 
half million pounds. Transferability of 
currency over a wider area is, therefore, 
essential to our business. While it must be 
the aim of the country’s financial policy to 
maintain and expand the use of sterling as 
the most generally accepted medium of inter- 
national exchange, the deterioration in the 
country’s balance of payments will almost 
certainly delay this progress. 

We might be more optimistic if we felt 
that steps were being taken to deal with 
the balance of payments position in the right 
way. The measures to rectify the position 
which have been announced so far are con- 
cerned almost entirely with further restriction 
of imports, which can only mean the balanc- 
ing of the account on an _ ever-decreasing 
volume of trade. Meanwhile, our exporters 
meet ever-growing sales resistance in over- 
seas markets, their difficulties are not lessened 
by the heavy burden of taxation at home and 
the Government schemes for social services 
which, desirable as they are in themselves, 
cannot but increase the costs of production 
and so make their products less competitive 
in world markets. 

NATIONALISATION : EFFECT UPON. OVERSEAS 
BUSINESS 


It is hardly credible that the Labour Party 
has this time to issue a manifesto, 
which presumably will become their pro- 
gramme for the next election, ining pro- 
posals which can only be i as a 
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threat to nationalise the insurance j 
The manifesto refers only, it is ae 
nationalisation of industrial assurance. * 
the proposals for implementing this but 
speak of the taking over, w Policy 
panies who not only transact induaned 
assurance, but are responsible for 
one-third of the overseas life business of 
London insurance market as well as 4 
stantial overseas business in fire, acci p. 
marine, When our managers travel daa 
the first questions they are invagi asked 
are — — —— of nationalisation, Ou 
many friends abroad are Seriously worried 
at this prospect. 

A TRAGIC POSITION 


The London market has a reputation 
the prompt payment of claims, even - 
which may not be strictly enforceable in lay 
and for a healthy competition within ise 
which enables foreign insurers to Obtain the 
finest rates. Our friends abroad cannot 
believe that these advantages would‘ remaia 
if the London market were to become largety 
a State monopoly. 

They will inevitably seek other markes 
and the valuable foreign exchange ‘earnings, 
largely in hard currencies, will dwindle |; 
is tragic that at a time when the is 
fighting for every dollar this threat shouldbe 
hanging over the industry. Happily there 
are signs that these fears are being heeded: 
we can only ‘ope that the wiser counsels wi 
prevail and that the real interests of th 
country will not be sacrificed to purely 
doctrinaire socialism. 

I ask our many friends abroad to believe, 
as I do, that these troubles are temporary 
ones, the troubles of a nation trying to rae 
the standard of living of its people at a tim 
when, impoverished by a great war, it cannot 
really afford to do so. We will overcox 
these troubles as surely as we have conquer:! 
our other difficulties in the past. 


LISBON ELECTRIC 
TRAMWAYS, LIMITED 


INCREASE IN PASSENGERS CARRIED 


The fifty-first ordinary general meeting of 
the Lisbon Electric Tramways, Limited, wil 
be held on September 28th in L 

The following is an extract from the 
lated statement by the chairman, Sr 
Alexander Roger, K.C.I.E.:— : 

The profit and loss account shows a0 i 
crease in operating revenue of £99,532 ani 
an increase in expenses amounting 
£105,261. The operating surplus. thus show 
a decrease of £5,729 compared with 1947. 

The number of passengers carried agit 
shows an increase. Dasheneets carried on the 
tramcars and elevator were 262,658,741, mic 
is practically the same number as in 197, 
the motor-buses carried 14,307,070, @ & 
crease of over 9 million compared with IM 
The mileage run by trams increased 0 
404,803 miles or 2.48 per cent. and e 
1,181,250 miles or 155.03 per cemt. . 
Statistics of passengers and indicat 
that the Companhia Carris de Fem * 
Lisboa’s efforts to relieve over-crowding # 
trams are at last bearing fruit and} # 
happy to feel that with co-operation betee 
that company and the authorities, = 
indispensable, we are now in a 
art sraty aeseatre travelling facut 

ic isbon. es ld 

delivery of buses, which had [ee 
held up in 1947 owing to vanous © 
improved in 1948. In addition a ii 
tramcars have been put into Sefyes” 
the year. In consultation with the ™® 
ties 12 new bus routes have aes? 
installed and many districts Walch 
had no public transport service af6 BOTT 
up by an efficient bus service. -#S 
to these normal w eS 
Sunday and Holiday route from 4 = 
Pombal to Alges was inauguraiesy, 
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LINTAFELT, LIMITED 


DOWNWARD TREND OF PROFIT MARGINS 
INCREASED FACTORY EFFICIENCY 
MR B. M. LINDSAY FYNN’S STATEMENT 


ual ra) meeting of Lintafelt, 
val be held on September 28th in 
when the following statement will 
ie made by the chairman, Mr B. M. Lindsay 


Fynn, F.C.A.: 

My circular letter to shareholders, dated 
August 8, 1949, will already have acquainted 
wu of the decision of your directors to 
change the accounting period of the company 
io bring it into line with the planning period 
df those Government Departments respon- 
ble for the allocation of import licences 
covering the main raw materials used by the 

. The effect of po decision is that 
accounts now presented to you cover a 
ie period of 15 months to June 30, 1949, 
ss against the previous accounung riod of 
12months ended March 31, 1948. The com- 
parative figures given in the balance-sheets 
ad profit and loss accounts are, however, 
in respect of a twelvemonth period only. 


INCREASED SALES 


To achieve a similar annual rate of net 
profit it has been necessary for the company 
increase its sales by approximately 38 per 
cnt. During the period reductions aggre- 
ging approximately 6 per cent. have beer 
made in the selling price of Lintafelt, the 
min product of the company. This indic. tes 
ihat the company is experiencing the gener:! 
downward trend of profit margins as a 
rum is made to the buyers’ market. To 
i certain extent these reductions have been 
ofset by an increase in factory efficiency. 


From January Ist of this year the Govern- 
mnt allowed the importation ef cotton 
iners 10 return to limited private trading 
abject to the user industries accepting the 
wcks then held by the Government. The 
pices at which the trade was required to 
acept these stocks were well in advance of 
ie then current worid market prices, and 
mit these stocks represented the accumu- 
tied residue of a number of years’ bulk 
purchases, the quality was well below the 
wmal standard. In so far as your company 
‘concerned. the proportion of these high 
wued stocks which were allocated to us 
lave been accepted and used, and any loss 
wien during the period covered by the 
<ounts now presented to you, and in this 
pect we therefore face this new financial 
tat with well bought stocks only and our 
purchases represent current market 

vdues and quality. 
The return to private trading has also 
‘tssitated the provision of large additional 
‘ws for the finance of forward purchases 
for payments in advance against shipping 
. is, @ position which is also reflected 
"ihe higher stock figure at June 30, 1949. 


CONSOLIDATED ACCOUNTS 


From the consolidated accounts it will be 
ee velne of sy Seed congben 

per iy ter 
for obsolescence and depreciation 
ave been made. This figure 
with an amount of £10,579 pro- 
€ accounts to March 31, 1948. 
have decided for administra- 

e 

















on the valuation figures. 
or on the costs of addi- 
+ at an annual rate which 


Freehold land and buildings ... 50 years 
Machinery, plant, fixtures and 
fittings and furniture ... ie erica 


Motor vehicles... iv. th Tc 


These rates have been adopted for the 
accounts to June 30, 1949, and applied retro- 
spectively to the accounts for the year ended 
March 31, 1948 In comparing the figures 
calculated on the old and the new basis for 
depreciation a decrease of £1,685 is revealed 
in respect of the current period, and this 
together with an over provision of £1,000 
in respect of the accounts to March 31, 1948, 
has been adjusted in the accounts to June 30, 
1949. Despite that our total charge for the 
15 months for depreciation and obsolescence 
in the group amounted to £25,690—a sub- 
stantial. provision. 


DIVIDEND RECOMMENDATION 


In considering the recommendation for the 
payment on our ordinary share capital of a 
final dividend of 35 per cent., making a total 
of 50 per cent. for the 15 months, or 40 per 
cent. per annum as against 50 per cent. per 
annum for the year to March 31, 1948, your 
directors have been influenced by several 
factors. Firstly, the higher provision 
necessary for taxation in accordance with 
the following comparative figures :— 








1949 1948 

£ £ 
Income tax ...... 27.866 18,247 
Profits tax ...... 12,820 11,000 
40.686 29.247 


Secondly, the larger capital involved in 
ihe financing of our stock, forward purchases 
and debtors, the latter being partly due to 
the rather longer credit taken by customers. 
Thirdly, the increasingly uncertain economic 
position as the company relies to a large 
extent on imports for its raw material re- 
quirements. While up to the present the 
priority accorded its products has resulted in 
sufficient supplies being made available to 
meet its needs, we cannot but view the 
position which faces the Government in 
meeting the country’s economic difficulties 
as one which may result in overall reduc- 
tions in imports with the consequent effect 
upon your company’s trading prospects. I 
must, however, state that those responsible 
for finding the company’s raw materials are 
using every endeavour both to locate alterna- 
tive materials and to develop new materials 
which are available either at home or in the 
sterling area. 


DEVELOPMENT PROGRESS 


During the 15 months under review the 
company has continued to develop along the 
lines previously indicated to shareholders 
and has at York successfully converted 
redundant Air Ministry buildings into an 
up-to-date and profit-contributing fillings 
plant. The planned alterations of premises 
and additions to plant at Loudwater have 
been completed and this factory is now 
among the finest of its type in the world. 


Our Ulster venture has not been without 
its vicissitudes and the accounts before you 


- include the cost of moving the original plant 


of Lintafelt (Ireland), Limited, from the 
Corporation Street, Belfast, premises and 
consolidating with the Unity Manufacturing 
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Company, Limited, in premises leased ‘by 
them at Whiteabbey, near Belfast. This 
Jatier company, a small spring making busi- 
ness, was acquired: by your directors early 
in the present’ financial. period. These 
changes should result in a profit contribution 
from these two Ulster subsidiary companies 
during the current trading year. 


NEW MANUFACTURES 


_ The products of your company still con- 
nue to enjoy recognition as the foremost of 
their kind in the many industries served and 
I am looking forward with pleasure to the 
introduction of new manufactures resulting 
both from research Carried out internally by 
our Own organisation and from further re- 
search resulting from visits to the U.S.A. 
and elsewhere abroad by members of the 
company’s staff. During the past few weeks 
your company has acquired the whole of the 
issued share capital of Unicorn Latex Indus- 
tries, Limited, which it is proposed to use 
as a pilot plant from which to develop an 
interest for your company in the many and 
varied industrial and other applications for 
the use of foam latex. 


I am sorry to have to record the loss which 
the company suffered during the year by 
the death in January of Mr A. C. Nash, who 
simce the inception of the company has been 
its auditor and latterly joint auditor, and 
whose guidance and help are reflected in the 
strong position of the company today. 


Our thanks and grateful appreciation are 
due to our managing director, Mr Harold 
Turnbull, Mr Hynds, our sales director, 
and to our excellent and hard-working 
executives and staff for the part they have 
played in the successful results of the 15 
months, They are all keen to keep Lintafelt 
in the forefront of upholstery interiors. 


SEAGER, EVANS AND 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


CRUSHING BURDEN OF TAXATION 


The fifty-first annual general meeting of 
Seager, Evans and Company, Limited, was 
held on September Ist, in London, Lieut. 
Colonel the Hon. Michael] T. Henderson 
(chairman and managing director) presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement for the year to March 31, 
1949, 

The profits of the parent company amount 
to £146,498 as compared with £170,783 for 
the preceding year. We have left undis- 
tributed in the accounts of subsidiary com- 
panies profits of £8,117 as compared with 
only £84 in the preceding year, so that the 
fall in profits is approximately £16,000. The 
directors propose that the total dividend for 
the-year be 174 per cent. with a bonus of 
5 per cent. The revenue reserves and undis- 
tributed profits total over a million pounds, 

With the reduction in the spending power 
of the public, the full impact of the crushing 
burden of Customs and Excise duties 1» now 
being felt. The distilling trade, especially 
Scotch whisky distilling, is of national. im- 
portance and it is to be hoped that the Chan- 
cellor will not allow it to be crippled under 
the burden of taxation. 

We are pleased to report that since the close 
of the financial year we have been able to re- 
introduce to the market our well-known Egg 
Flip; this was always popular with the public 
and that which we ate now making is of the 
same high standard of quality as our prewar 
product. Stockholders can materially assist 
the company by asking for our products when 
ordering wines and spirits. 

Our subsidiary companics. enjoyed a good 





year’s trading. Licences to distil whisky were | 


anted on a scale nearly equal to prewar. 
Licences ice 1900-50:000 ena i scale, 
The report was adopted. 
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JAMES HOWDEN AND 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


INCREASED PROFITS 
MR CRAWFORD W. HUME’S REVIEW 


The forty-third annual general meeting of 
James Howden and Company, Limited, was 
held on September 7th at 195, Scotland 
Street, Glasgow, Mr Crawford W. Hume, 
M.L.N.A. (the chairman) presiding. 

The secretary (Mr. James S. Niven) read 
the notice convening the meeting and 
report of the auditors. 

The following is the chairman’s statement 
circulated with the report and accounts for 
the year to April 30, 1949: 

The accounts this year are drawn up on 
the lines we have followed for a number of 
years and are, of course, in accordance with 
the provisions of the Companies Act, 1948. 
In dealing with this year’s profit of £278,822 
which exceeds last year’s by £18,677, the dir- 
ectors have further consolidated and increased 
the reserves and recommend a final dividend 
of 224 per cent. keeping the total dividend for 
the year at the previous rate of 30 per cent., 
which requires £45,045 net. 


APPROPRIATIONS 


In the appropriations made by the direc- 
tors you will have observed that £65,000 
has been transferred to the general reserve 
account, increasing this reserve to £310,000, 
which, as will be seen from the balance-sheet, 
is now somewhat greater than the issued 
capital of the company. £15,000 has been 
utilised to write down goodwill and £5,000 
to write down patents, and the amount 
carried forward has been increased by £5,919 
to £42,780. Under revenue reserves, the 
amount set aside for income-tax, £217,000, 
covers the taxes due till January 1, 1951, 
while the balance of taxation up to April 5, 
1949, and the profits tax on profits for the 
year ended April 30, 1949, together amount- 
ing to £41,600, are shown under current 
liabilities. 

On the assets side it will be noticed that 
the stock in hand and work in progress has 


of these strenuous journeys have been most 
satisfactory from the company’s point of 
view. 


FREEDOM FROM INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 


For more than 27 years the company has 
been free from serious industrial disputes. 
and it is gratifying again this year to record 
that the company continues to enjoy the 
loyal support of the administrative and 
executive staff and the workpeople. On your 
behalf I should like to take this opportunity 
of thanking all the employees for their faith- 
ful and friendly service. 

The report and accounts were adopted ; 
the proposed dividend was approved; the 
retiring directors, Mr P. H. N. Ulander, 
M.I.Mech.E., F.Inst.F., and Mr Henry L 
Paul, M.B.E., were re-elected and the re- 
muneration of the auditors, Messrs. William 
Hart, Jnr., and Wilson, was fixed. 


WM. CORY AND SON, 
LIMITED 


IMPROVED COAL EXPORTS 


The Rt. Hon. Lord Leathers, P.C., C.H., 
chairman of the company, presided on 6th 
September at the 53rd annual general mect- 
ing of Wm. Cory and Son, Limited, held at 
sey, Buildings, Fenchurch Street, London, 

The following is an extract from his state- 
ment circulated with the report and accounts: 

The net profit for the year is £630,758 as 
compared with {£679,207 for the previous 


year. 

During the year the volume of coal dis- 
tributed in this country by your company 
has fallen below that of the preceding year, 
which was a peak tonnage, and we are back 
to our normal tonnage of war and prewar 
years, Quantities of coal discharged at our 
river stations and carried by our lighterage 
departments were correspondingly lower. 

Our fleet of coasting colliers was employed 
to the full throughout the year. 

The export of coal has shown a consider- 
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TATA IRON AND 
MR J. R. D. TATA ON 7 ae, 


At the annual general meeti 
Iron and Steel y, Lintied eae 
Bombay on August Z J. R. D. Tas 
the chairman, said that while the on 
es of ee: Independence had brough; 
calmer political conditi : 
sphere was still ae the econeni 

ECONOMIC POSITION 

There had been complete stagnation 
investment market. It was i J 
possible for any industrial concern tO taise 
"7 for any purpose. 

¢ company’s production of saleable 

had increased from 664,000 tons in tne 
vious year to 671,000 tons—a Negligible 
increase. : 

The Government had awarded an average 
price increase of Rs. 18 per ton, to be-effe:. 
tive for two years from May, 1949, 4 
substantial part of this had already: bem 
utilised, and there was no margin for further 
increase in costs Of more concessions to 
labour. 

LABOUR SITUATION 


The labour situation, while © slighty 
better, still caused anxiety. The authority 
of the workers’ union, which had secure 
valuable benefits for labour, had been 
challenged by radical groups. Both the in- 
dustry and the workers might be harmed by 
a struggle for power between rival 

The average labour cost per ton d finished 
steel had gone up from Rs. 31.54 in 1939-40 
to Rs. 92.80 in 1948-49, and the average ou- 
put per employee had declined from 14% 
tons in 1939-40 to 16.30 tons in 194-4. 
The number of men employed, several tims 
the number required for the same output a 
America and Europe, far exceeded thos 
required even under Indian conditions. Tk 
output per man in the company’s sttuctua 
shops was 4 ton per month, whereas ik 
average in similar shops in the U.S.A. ws 
five tons. 

PROVISION OF AMENITIES 


Indian labour was no longer cheap, Apt 
from wages, dearness allowances, etc., which 


increased considerably. This is a direct and able improvement, in which your company had greatly increased, the company ™5 


necessary result of the growing order book 
and increasing capacity and output of the 


company’s works. For, as you may remem- present markets maintained, prices will have hospitalisation, etc., the costs of 


has appropriately shared. However, if 
further progress is to be made, or indeed the 


asked to provide amenities, such as housim, 
roads, sanitation, water supply, 


education, 
which hud 


ber was said last year, the company is bene- to be reviewed, before other coal-producing jj risen. 


fiting from the demand for its special equip- 
ment for power stations and ships, not only 
in this country where the programme for 
new stations is as extensive as ever, but also 
overseas, where there is a substantial demand 
for its products. 


EVER-GROWING DEMAND FOR POWER 
The growing consciousness throughout the 

world that in order to maintain a reasona 
standard of living each man will require-to' 
produce more goods is making it clearer to us 
all that in order to produce more each man 
needs more power not only to, but at, his 
elbow. The result is an ever-increasing de- 
mand in industrial centres and also in the 
agricultural areas for more and yet more 


maintained, additional plant has been in- 
stalled and new research buildi with ap- 
propriate i t to ensure the highest 
quality and eficiency of the company’s pro- 
are being constructed. The new factory 
premises acquired last year, covering 120,000 
square ee eee eee 
pro- 


countries make inroads into business which 
should remain with this country. 
National Coal Board is fully alive to the 
price trends. 


OIL TRADE MAINTAINED 


The company’s oil trade, of which I re- 
corded a new high level for last year, has 
been more than maintained, Supplies are 
ample, and since December last fuel oil 
prices and: subsequently diesel oil prices 
have been substantially reduced. 

One of the Cory Group’s subsidiaries in 
South Africa, has entered into a long-term 
contract with the South African Iron and 
Steel Corporation to comply with which im- 
portant extensions will be required. 


collieries was appreciably, lower by reason 
of shortage of railway wagons, but our output 
is now satisfactory, and there is a demand 
for all we can produce. 

The coal available for shipment at Louren- 
co Marques from the Transvaal Coal Owners’ 
Association, for whom we have long acted 
as exclusive shipping representatives, was 
greatly reduced by wagon shortage. The 
position is substantially restored and ship- 
ments proceeding normally, the demand for 
export coal remaining in excess of ‘ 

We ired one half interest in the share 
piel John Kelly, Limi of Belfast. 

results of their | for the year 1948 
have been well ined. 


The report and accounts were unsi- 
mously adopted. 


FINANCIAL PROBLEMS 

One of the principal r t 
the Tariff Bourd, accepted by the Gove 
ment, was that the company Da 
convert the deferred shares into 
shares. A minority of deferred shasebalies 
had blocked this scheme. The directors we 
willing to take steps to put throu! 
conversion scheme if there were end ' 
dence that the scheme would go through. 
not, they would have to inform — 
that they were unable to catty ou 
directive, leaving further action Govert: 
ment themselves. Ge 

GOVERNMENT REQUEST 

At ee’ aos . 
expanding the output by a 
oon ecient com ot BE 

submitted. 

Tt had been made clear to Government 
such a project could only, be implemaie, 
they advanced a substantial part of ® 


ven sional, deat 
were dropped, a little over 
i ted necessary 






to raise additional i rca 

Mee rag oe oe c 

should be raised as share capital, & 

or borrowings, was a matter sill (]/"" 

by the directors. va 
The report was adopted. 
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LAND SECURITIES 
INVESTMENT TRUST 
PROGRESS CONTINUING 


The eighteenth annual general meeting of 
this company was held on September 7, in 
, Mr Harold Samuel, F.R.1LCS., 
FAL, chairman and managing director, 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
tement. 
a oy of properties at cost to the 
group, after providing for amortisation to 
date, stands at £2,391,908, as compared with 
a figure of £1,604,324 for the previous year. 
This substantial increase has been brought 
about by the acquisition of additional office 
ies in the West End of London and in 
the City of London, and by the inclusion of 
the properties owned by the United City 


Trust Limited. 

te: assets amount to £324,729, in- 
duding cash at bank of £240,898, and com- 
pare with a total of current liabilities amount- 
ing 10 £201,944. The bank overdraft, which 
last year amounted to £98,655, has been 
repaid during the year under review, and the 
current liquid position of the group is con- 
siderably more satisfactory than at the date of 
the previous accounts. 


THE RECENT ISSUE 


During the year a further 10,000 ordinary 
shares of 10s. each were issued, at £5 per 
share, such issue being made to existing 
shareholders on a “ rights ” basis. The share 
premiums arising on this issue total £45,000, 
and partly as a result of this, and partly as a 
result of profits, which it is proposed to retain 
within the group, the total figure for share 
capital and reserves now stands at £268,632, 
as against £192,665. 

item “ Minority interests in two 
subsidiary companies” has increased to the 
substantial figure of £765,144, and relates to 
the Preference share capital of Lansdowne 


House (Berkeley Square) Limited, and the 
Prierence and ordinary share capital of the 

nited City Property Trust Limited to the 
extent that these are not held within the Land 
Securities Group. 

The profit arising on sale of properties is 
£50,955, as against £38,089 last year, and the 
rents receivable less expenses have increased 
from £89,902 to £214,319, such rents includ- 
ing the rental income of United City Property 


— Limited for a period of nine months 
y. 


INCREASED NET PROFIT 


The net profit for the year attributable to 

the parent company, after allowing for all 
charges, and after providing the sum of 
£97,810 for taxation as compared with 
£44,039 for the previous year, and after 
deducting the sum of £17,494, being the pro- 
portion of the profits attributable to minority 
interests, amounts to £57,042, compared with 
£31,014 for the previous year. The amount 
brought forward is £11,925, making a total 
of £68,967 available for dividend. 
_ An interim dividend of 32 per cent., less 
income tax, has been paid on a share capital 
of 140,000 shares of 10s. each. In accordance 
with the policy that your directors have 
followed for several years of maintaining the 
ratio of the interim to the final dividends of 
1:14, they now recommend the payment of a 
final dividend of 48 per cent., less income tax, 
on the existing issued share capital of 150,000 
ordinary shares of 10s. each. 

It should be gratifying to shareholders that 
after the payment of a dividend of 80 per 
cent. the company is in a position to increase 
the carry-forward by approximately £25,000. 
Since the end of the financial year under 
review the affairs of the group have pro- 
gressed satisfactorily, and your directors hope 
that the accounts for the current year will in 
due course disclose a further expansion in the 
net revenue. 

The report was adopted. 
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GOLDEN HOPE RUBBER 
ESTATE, LIMITED 


The annual general meeting of The Golden 
Hope Rubber Estate, Limited, will be held 
on September 27th, in London. 


The following is an abstract of the address 
of the chairman, Sir Eric Macfadyen, circu- 
lated with the report and accounts :— 

The crop of rubber harvested was 5,815,507 
Ibs. yielding a profit of £34,608 after pro- 
viding £37,405 for taxation in the United 
Kingdom and Malaya. From the balance 


we recommend the payment of a dividend 
of 7 per cent, : 


Up to a few years before the war I had kept 
in touch with the estates by regular visits. I; 
was therefore very interesting to me to see 
something of them again during a visit to 
Malaya last winter. 


We own some old rubber but no bad rubber 
—_ — that - Of our total 
planted acreage of 9,622 acres the proportion 
of modern rubber is about cne-chiah Our 
costs are below average and I look to see 
them lower. I feel that the condition of our 
estates, in the difficult circumstances of the 
times, reflects great credit upon those who 
had the job of bringing them back into 
cultivation since the war. The Board mean 
to back up the men on the fost by continuing 
to pursue a progressive replanting policy 
within the limits of financial prudence ; and 
replanting will to some extent—where the 
land is suitable—be in oil palms. 


The subversive campaign of which I spoke 
last year now manifests itself in most parts 
of Malaya as undisguised banditry. On our 
estates some damage to property has occurred 
but I am thankful to. say that no loss of life 
has been sustained. 





NOTICES 


SOCIAL SCIENCE RESEARCH IN THE COLONIES 






UNIVERSITY OF SYDNEY 


Applications are invited for the position of Senior Lecturer in 
mics. The salary range is £750 (Aust.) per annum yising: by 
annual increments of £50 to £1,000 (Aust.) per annum and is subject 
to deductions under the State Superannuation Act. The commencing 
salary will be fixed according to qualifications and experience. The 
successful applicant wlll be required to take “—~ duties as early as 
practicable in 1950. Applications, supported by testimonials and 
giving the names of three referees, should be forwarded to the 
Registrar, University of Sydney, New South Wales, Australia, not 
later than October 14, 1949. ‘ 
her particulars and information as to the method of applica- 
tion, may be obtained from the Secretary, Association of Univer- 
sities of the British Commonwealth, 5, Gordon Square, London, 


((HARTERED Accountants with experience of Financial Control 
and Standard Costing are invited to submit an application for 
Atesponsible appointment with an industrial firm of national repute. 
The successful candidate will be required to take energetic action 
and will be given the fullest support. The position calls for a man 
of first-c technical quality’ and personality. Scale of remunera- 
tion up to £2,000 per annum. Applicants should be between 30 and 
# years of age, and a Univers ty Degree is desirable although 
not essential. Please send full paiticulars, in confidence. to Box 196. 


ee 


RITER, full time, with first-class style, age 25-30, wanted for 
distinctive type of overseas trade review published in London. 
University degree and interest in economic and financial affairs 
9 Applicants must have adequate writing experience.— 
tox No. A.B.C., c/o 95, Bishopsgate, B.C.2. 
por SALE Economist from December 1937 onwards, three dates 
missing.—Box 198. 


“SUDAN GOVERNMENT 


we Finance Department requires Qualified Accountants, aged 30 
or = Service in the Sudan. Candidates must be either Chartered 


rporated Accountants or Associates of the Institute of 

Cement, Treasurers and Accountants or of the Certified and 
i Accountants. Costing experience is an advantage. 

meg intment will be on Long Term Contract on a salary scale 

with special post-service gratuity; or on Provident 


r S} 7 % 
post-service he as = Contract, at higher rates of pay and 
; ne iving Allowance varying between £5£.180 and £E.390 


according to the number of dependents is at present 

, and, subject to certain limitations, an Outfit Allowance 

TAX" able on appointment. There is at present NO 

n the Sudan. Free passage on appointment. Full 

: and application form may be obtained on application 

London Suen in London, Wellington House, Buckingham Gate, 
. ‘1. Please mark envelopes ‘‘ Accountant, F.S.”’ 


ff 


str 


A limited number of post-graduate studentships tenable at British 
Universities in preparation for field research in one of the social 
sciences in the Colonial Empire is now available. The purpose of 
these studentships, which will normally be tenable for a period not 
exceeding twelve months, is to provide potential research workers 
with an opportunity to study the sociological background of modern 
Colonial problems and techniques essential for modern field studies. 
It will be a condition of the award that the student undertakes, if 
so required, to carry out research in the field under a further grant 
from the Secretary of State for a period of not less than two years 
after the completion of training. The studentship will carry a 
personal allowance appropriate to the qualifications etc. of the 
holder. Fees will be paid and a grant made towards the purchase 
of recommended books. Applications should be made in writing, 
not later than the 1st Decemher next, to the Under Secretary of State, 
Research Department, Colonial Office, Sanctuary Buildings, Great 
Smith Street, London, S.W.1, giving an indication of the type of 
project which the applicant feels he is best qualified to undertake 
in the Colonies, together with details of career and academic quali- 
fications. 

2,000 p.a. derived from one lease Shops, Garage, Flats and 


premises main road Sussex Town, Excellent covenant. £30,000 
secures.—_William Ridgway, Salisbury Square House, London, E.C.4, 





TATISTICIAN for research organisation. Degree essential. 
Kindly state age, education, experience, present post, references 


and minimum salary required.—AH applications in confidence, reply 
Box 184. 


SUDAN GOVERNMENT 


The Finance Department requires candidates aged 23 to 35 for 
service in the Sudan, te fill posts of Establishment Officers. Duties 
will be to act as Establishment Officers in certain Departments or 
in the Establishments Branch of the Finance Department. The 
duties will be administrative and executive, dealing with all aspects 
of Personnel Management. Candidates must have an Honours 
Degree. 

iparidien in Personnel Management or in an appointment with 
the Armed Forces dealing with personnel matters would be an 
advantage but is not essential. 

Appointment will be on Long Term Contract on a salary scale 
£E.480 to £E.936, with special post-service gratuity, or should the 
candidate prefer, on Provident Fund Contract er Short Term Con- 
tract at higher rates of pay and different post-service benefits. 

Cost of Living Allowance varying between £E£.180 and #££.390 
per annum according to the number of dependents is at present 
payable, and, subject to certain limitations, an Outfit Allowance of 
£6.60 is payable on appointment...There is at present NO INCOME 
TAX in the Sudan. Free passage on appointment. Full particulars 
and application form may be obtained on application to: Sudan 
Agent in London, Wellington House, Buckingham Gate, London, 
S.W.1. Please mark envelopes “‘ Establishment Officer, F.8. Dept. 
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Investment Statistics Wi 


Company Notes 


Tate and Lyle (sugar refiners and dis- 
tributors).—Insufficient proxies necessary for 
a quorum at the special meeting of Tate and 
Lyle, fixed for September 15th to approve 
the capital segregation scheme, have so far 
been received from ordinary and_ preference 
shareholders. The final date of receipt is 
September 13th. 

Blackwood, Morton and Sons (carpet and 
rug manufacturers)—Consolidated net profit 
increased from £228,762 to £302,059 in the 
year to June 30, 1949. A final dividend of 
35 per cent, plus a bonus of 10 per cent, is 
recommended, making a total distribution of 
65 per cent for the year (same). A bonus 
issue is also contemplated. 


Head Wrightson (plant and machinery).— 
Consolidated net increased from 
£110,800 to £134,800 in the year to April 
30, 1949. A final dividend of 6 per cent 1s 
recommended, making 10 per cent for the 
year (same). It is also proposed to capitalise 
£118,125 of reserves by a bonus issue to 
holders of ordinary shares of one fully paid 
£1 ordinary share for every four exisung 
shares held. 


H. A. Saunders (motor distributors).— 
Group profit for the year to March 31, 1949, 
amounted to £67,225 (£64,360). The 
ordinary dividend of 25 per cent is repeated. 


Ransome and  Marles (ball-bearing 
manufacturers)—Net profit increased from 
£286,548 to £300,487 in the year to June 30, 
1949, after deduction of depreciation 
£100,006 (£101,145) and taxation £309,000 
(£345,000). A final dividend of 12} per cent 
and bonus of 5 per cent is recommended, 
making the total distribution 25 per cent 
for the year (same). 


Spiers and Pond (hotels and Tee ag a 
Consolidated trading profit declined from 
£298,148 to £189,543 in the year to March 
31, 1949, and net profit from £104,676 to 
£32,926. The dividend has been reduced 
from 10 per cent to 7} per cent. Net current 
assets are lower at £188,750 (£264,621) and 
bank overdraft up from £18,833 to £26,343. 


George Cohen, Sons and Company.— 
Consolidated trading profit fell from 
£1,019,445 to £697,614 in the year to March 
31, 1949. Net current assets have increased 
from £2,711,152 to £3,065,441. 


Whitworth and Mitchell (makers of 
“Wemco” fabrics)-—Group trading profit 
has increased from £275,580 to £324,109 in 
the year to June 30, 1949, and consolidated 
net profit frem £124,791 to £182,353. 
General reserve has been allocated £70,000 
(£50,000) and stock reserve £30,000 
(£20,000). Stocks have risen to £912,895 
(£667,768) and debtors to £337,200 

39,497). Liquid funds are down from 
£314,019 to £124,675. 


Vitramar (oil).—The consolidated deficit 
for 1948 was £157,395. Advances to the 
principal subsidiary Caracas Petroleum S.A. 
were increased by £1,241,683, while CPSA 
advanced £1,953,634 to Mercedes during the 
year. Net loss of Mercedes for the year was 
$2,958,128. Average daily production for 
the year to June, 1949, was 13,000 barrels, 
compared with the estimate of 30,000 barrels. 
Negotiations for the provision of further 
finance for Ultramar have been resumed. 


Neepsend Steel and Tool Corporation.— 
Net revenue for the year to March 31, 1949, 
amounted to £118,814. A final dividend of 
9d. is recommended on the 5s. units, making 
a total dividend of Is. 6d. for the year, plus 
a bonus of Is. per unit. A free bonus of 
1,223,388 ordinary shares is to be issued 
to ordinary stockholders on a one for one 
basis to capitalise £305,847 of reserves. 


Capital Issues 


Associated Fisheries —Sharcholders are 
to receive 2,600,000 5s. crdinary shares in the 
P rtion of two new shares for each share 

eld. The issue will capitalise £650,000 of 
reserves. 

Montague t. Meyer. — Sharcholders’ 
approval is to be sought for a 300 per cent 
bonus :ssue. 

Hattersley (Ormskirk). — Shareholders 
are to receive, by way of a free bonus distribu- 
tion, £250,000 5 per cent cumulative {1 


preference shares in the Proportion of 
f . on: 
- epee share for each four Ordinary shares 


Scottish Agricultural industries, 
Capital Issue Committee has pe 
placing of £750,000 44 per cent £1 second 
preference shares, and an issue to ordinary 
shareholders of 453,200 £1 ordi shares 
at a price to be «letermined later, is 


Tecalemit. — Shareholders are 
500,000 5 per cent cumulative red fi 
preference shares at 21s. per share. 


Lancashire Cotton.—Treasury approval 
has been obtained for an offer to 5 cent 
non-cumulative preference shar and 
to ordinary shareholders of one new fi 
ordinary share for cach £3 of stock of either 
class held on August 18th. 
Lintafelt (padding manuf 

Group net profit for the 15 months June 
30, 1949, was £71,840 (£59,074 for previous 
year). A dividend of 50 per cent or at a 
annual rate of 40 per cent is recommended 
for the period (50 per cent for 1947-48), 


New Issue Prices 
Issne re 


Ambler (J), Deb. (250 paid) ... 
Arthur, Pret 
Assoc. Fisheries, Pref 
Babcock & Wilrox 
Do. 4°, Pref. . 
Barbados Elec., Pret. ......... 
Fattorini, Pref. .............. 
Comm Dame. Pret. Si 35. ies’. 
Goldthorpes, 1/- ... 
Gray's Carpets, Deb. (/ 50 panl).. 
Guest, Keen (20,0 paid) 
Hamer-Porter Paints, Pref. .... 
Do ; 


. Ord., 5/- ‘ 
Liebigs, 44°), Pref. ...........- 
Iceland, 44°, (£25 paid) 

N. Rhodesta (450 paid) 
London Asiatic Rubber 
Rotary Hoes, 5/ 
Smith, W. H. 
Do, B(4'-p 
Do. 44° 
®. Pre 


Teleph. & Gen. Trust, 34°5 Deb. | 101)* } 

Whitbread, Deb. (£20 paid) .... 100 4 

Wilmot-Breedon, Pref. /6* | 19, 

Yorkshire Dyeware, Pref. .....-| 20/0 | 198 
* Placing. 


SECURITY PRICES AND YIELDS 


A fuller list containing 371 securities appears weekly in the Records and Statistics Supplement. 


Notes on the following 


appear in the Supplement: A. C. Cossor ; Spiers and Pond ; George Cohen Sons & Co. ; Whitworth and Mit 
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Statistical Summary 


EXCHEQUER RETURNS 


For the week ended Sept. 3, 1949, total ordinary 
enue was £58,883,000, against ordinary ex- 
- iture of £99,055,000 and issues to sinking 
Thus, jocluding or fund 
; f £7,507,000, the surplus acerued since 
Sot is £20,057, 000 against £250,384,000 for 


£2,903,000. 


the corresponding period a year ago. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING REVENUE 
AND EXPENDITURE 


Receipts into the 





ixchequer 
(£ thousand) 
Bsti- oa aa 
Revenue mate, . j q Week | Week 
1949 eA stig? Demciettemaen 
Sept. | Sept. | Sept. | Sept. 
| e | Se ee 
1948 | 1949 | 1948 | 1949 





450-700 
Ger-tax .....---- 5 

Bstate, etc., Duties 176, 2,650 3,700 
; oe... 48, 1,100; 700 
Septet ---- | 240, Peosl — 
Other Inland Rev.| 1, vit 






350,107 336,4 




















Customs....++.-- | 829,6 ,400] 18,038 20,038 
Bade ...sssss 665,600] 529,320, 309,219 3,039 4,022 
Total Customs & 








Motor Duties... . . 54,0 a 
Surplus WarStores 44, 16 
Surplus Receipts 
from Trading. 18,0 eee 
P.O. (Net Receipts) 200 
Wireless Licences. | 12, 650 
Crown Lands... . . ‘ | +» 
Receipts from) | 
Loans.. 20, 

Miscell. Receipts.. 50,0 

Total Ord. Rev... 37777 

Seur-BaLancinG 

Post Office....... 
Income Tax on 

EP.T. Refunds 3,371, 


Issues out of the Exchequer 
to meet payments 


. (£ thousand) 
ste 
. 7 April | April 
Espenditure iota 2 1 | Week | Week 
to to Jended | ended 
oe Sept. | Sept. | Sept. 


4, 
1948 | 1949 





38,176) 37,851 
Payments to | 
Treland.... . 30, aoe 
Other Cons, Fund | 
ean: | 12, pS ae 
a 527 3 37,864 
Supply Services . . Rags eLis 


43,495) 61,191 





uer balances b 
» the other o Detieae for the ; 


¥ £60,127,658 to £25,375 million. 


156,841 to 
increased 


WAS cRN EDERAL Ee ce CREE AS 72 
NET ISSU thousa 

Wt Oice and Telegraphe. Pes ane 6 ebibexk 300 
Tet Refunds sees hk seas ge an 
uthorities | , 1945, s. 31)....0... 13,050 
eri Film Prod.” (Special cs Ae he 
Nationalisation Act, 1946,'s. 3401)” 1,000 

Overseas Resources Development Act, tote e 17(1): 

Cael Development ie Skinss scans idientir re 

OE es ciiver rt, ee 600 
Finance Acts, 1946 and 1947, Post-war credits... 347 


16,968 












17,345) 21,996 


Sept. |S | 170-0 | 295-8 | 170-0} 10 2-43 | 4 
949 
June 3 | 170-0] Siz-s| 170-0] 10 5-28 | % 
» 10] 170-0 | 301-1 | 170-0] 10 5-68 | 4 
*, 17 | 170-0 | 276-6 | 170-0] 20 692 | & 
” 24 | 170-0 | 289-9] 170-0] 10 552 | 47 
July 1} 170-0 | 294-9 | 170-0] 10 6-48 | 46 
» 8110-0} 299-1 | 170-0] 10 $26 | 42 
», 45 1170-0 | 293-8 | 170-0] 10 556 | 46 
* 92 | 170-0 | 299-5] 170-0] 10 5-39 | 43 
* 29 | 190-0] 321-6| 190-0] lo 4-99 } 41 
Aug. 5 | 200-0 | 309-4 | 200-0] 10 536 | a2 
» 121210 0| 2757| 2100] 10 6-03 | 70 
” 49 | 200-0 | 287-4 | 200-0] 10 5-64 | 60 
” «6 | 22)-v | 2635 | 220-0] 10 5-33 | 7% 


Monday, Tuesday, W 
Saturday were accepted as to about 59 per cent of the 
amount applied for at {99 17s. 5d. and applications at 
higher prices were accepted in full, 
mum) of Treasury Bills are being offe: 
For the week ended September 10th the banks will not be 
asked for Treasury deposits. 


Total Net Savings......... 
Interest on certificates 
Interest accrued on sa’ 


CHANGES IN DEBT (£ thousand) 
RECEIPTS 





PAYMENTS 

Treasury Bills .... 60,485 | Nat Savings Certs. 750 
24% Det. Bonds... 1 3% Def. Bonds. . 365 
Tax Reserve Certs. 17,713 | Other Debt :-— 
Other Debt :— Internal ....... 533 

External ...... 2,481 Treasury Deposit 
Ways & Means Ad- Receipts ....... 47,000 

vances ........ 48,085 

108,775 48,648 
FLOATING DEBT 
(£ million) 





TREASURY BILLS 
(£ million) 





| 
Sept. 2 1220-0 | 305-9 | 220-01 10 2-58 59 


On September 2nd applications for bills to be paid on 
nesday, Thursday, Friday and 


230 million (maxi- 
for September 9th. 


‘NATIONAL SAVINGS 
(£ thousand) 
y, ota i. 
Week Ended cite 
ug. 28,|Aug. 27,JAug. 27, 
1948 | 


1949 1949 
vings Certihcates :-— 


ROOMDUE. boot oe nescngsss 1,800 1,700 46,000 
Repayments ............ 2,600 | 2,200} 52,100 
Net Savings ............ r. 800 \Dr. 500 \Dr. 6,100 
Defence Bonds :— 
Reneipts. oie es cesses 635 325] 13,505 
Repayments .........-.. 922 809} 16,308 
Net Savings ............ Dr. 287 \Dr. 484 Wr. 2,803 
rr Trustee Savings : 
Sicediaan dinhliasioce ... | 10,886 | 10,815 | 264,716 
Repayments .........-.. | 11,638 | 12,813 294,273 
Net Savings ............ Dr. 752 \Dr1,998 Wr29,557 


aah eas 


51,949 





remaining invested 
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BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 


September 7, 1949 


ISSUE DEPARTMENT 

— — . Govt, Debt... 
nCireulation 1272;600,102 | Other Govt. 
In Bankg. De- | Securities ... 1338,297,120 


£ 
11,015,100 











Partwent .. 77,747,731 | Other Secs... €78, 206 
| Coin (other 
| tham gold)... 9,574 
Amt. of -Fid._——_——____. 
Issue... 05. 1350,000,000 
| Gold Coin and 
| Bullion (at 
172s. 3d. per 
oz. fine)... .. 247,833 
1350,247,833 1350,247,833 
BANKING DEPARTMENT 
£ | £ 
Capital ...... 14,553,000 |Govt, Sees.... 301,528,941 
Wee beevacce 3,919,805 | Other Secs. :— 30,414,711 
Public Deps.:- 19,656,491 | Discounts and 
Public Accts.* 9,912,821 Advances... 7,511,067 
H.M. Treas. Securities.... 22,903,644 
Special Acct. 9,743,670 
Other Deps.:- 376,718,926 
Bankers..... 284,513,498 | Notes........ 71,747,731 
Other Accts.. 92,205,428 |Coin ee kn oe ns 5,156,839 
414,848,222 | - 414,848,222 
* Including Ex , Savings Banks, Commissioners 


of National Debt Dividend Accounts. 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 
(€ million) 











ssue Dept. :— { 
Notes in citculation..... 280-21274-9'1272-5 
Notes in banking depart- | 
muemhis.. <:'. vamia PR 70-1; 15-3) 77-7 
Government debt and | } 
securities* 249-3,1249-31349-3 
Other securities. 0-7; O-7 0-7 





foto caeens pebader 0-2; 0-2) 0-2 
172/3\ 172/3\ 172/3 


tenet 


blic Accounts ........ 13:1 15:9 9-9 
Treasury Special Account 41-7, 41-7 9-7 
MUU os oc Pn atnccar cy 291-7, 277-6) 284-5 
CHING. 6. bc ioe eecausics 89-7) 91-2 92-2 
SOONG. Se ee 436-2) 426-4 396-3 
Securities :-— ' a 

Government............ 3-9 320-6" 301-5 
Discounts, ete........... 12-8! 10-4 7-5 
Oe 5 Sin be seed 22-9, 33. 22-9 
TOON. 530. alisietsent 379-6) 364-5) 331-9 
Banking dept. res.......... 75-2) 7." 82-9 

“ 

‘Oo 
aCenuwweseas 20-9 


* Government debt is {11,015,100, capital £14,553,000. 
Fiduciary issue raised from {1,300 million to £1,350 
million on July 6, 1949. 


GOLD AND SILVER 


The Bank of — Official ‘buying price for gold 
remained at 172s. 3d. per fine ounce throughout the week. 


Spot cash prices were as follows :— 









Si.ver 
Mico hte . 
London Iwew York; Bombay 

ounce per ounce,per 100 tol. 
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THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION 


incorporated ta the U of Hong Kong) 
ade er pres ‘ribed by Urdamance No. 6 


Phe aad y uo Bender © hited “vd the 
: Fe of Taso 


















CAPITAL ISSUEO AND FULLY PAID ue . $20,000,000 

RESERVE FUNDS STERLIN 2 

RESERVE ‘AGATE OF sgrapens $20,000,000 
HONG KONG 


Aeruce Moass, 0.B.b 
3 c.3 
Lowton Managers ~ 3. Guay, A. M. Duncan Wattace. 
BRANCHES — 
GURMA CHINA (on. iINDO-OHINA MALAYA (Con NORTH 
Rangoon Shangha 
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THE EASTERN BANK LIMITED 


The Transfer Books and Register of Members will be CLOSED 
from September 15 to September 28, 1949, both days inclusive. 
By Order of the Board, 
Cc. L. MANNING, Secretary. 
2& 3, Crosby Square, I London, E.C.3. August 31, 1949. 
AS “INTERESTING _ EDUCATIONAL APPOINTMENT “IN 
INDUSTRY is about to be made by a large industrial concern 
near Chester whiqh has lished an educational and training 
organisation on a considerable scale. 
lady of good general education is now required to organise and 
conduct the Gelning of typists, comptometer operators and — 
oo staff. Previous office and teaching experience would an 
advantage. 
Applicants should write sending full details of education and 
experience: to Box 3023, c/o Charles Barker & Sons, Ltd., 31, Budge 
Row, London, E.C.4. 









INCORPORATED ACCOUNTANTS 


THE SOCIETY OF INCORPORATED ACCOUNTANTS 
AND AUDITORS EXAMINATIONS 


The next Rxqmipotions will be held at London, Manchester, Leeds, 
eins vy at Glasgow, Dublin and Belfast as follows: — 
on: November 15, 16 and 17, 1949. 
Intermediate yiaieninadiens November 16 and 17, 1949. 
Preliminary Examination: November 15 and 16, 1949. 
Application forms may be obtained from the Hon. Secretary of 
the local Society of the pee in which the candidate renidte. 
Completed forms s d reach the Secretary, Incorporated Accoun- 
tants Hall, iL Victoria & bankment, London, W.C.2, not later than 
Monday, 19, 1949. 
Candidates are requested to make their own arrangements for 
accommodation. 
FFICER | (man) required by : a public organisation to control 
various existing administrative activities and to develop and 
control a new one. Qualifications: good education (hons. degree 
preferred); ability to gain confidence and ratio; of senior 
Staff; at least 5 years’ experience in an 6: oe. post of 
senior responsibility including a period in industry or commerce. 
Temporary appointment (approximately 2. years). Starting salary 
£1.000 per annum. Apply, ving age and full particulars of educa- 
tion and career, to Box 180. Only those required for interview will 
be written to. 
HE CHARTERED INSTITUTE OF SECRETARIES. —Directors 
requiring the services of CHARTERED SECRETARIES to fill 
secretarial and similar executive are invited to commiunicate 
with the Secretary of the Institute, 16, George Street, Mansion 
House. E.C.4. 
ue position of Secretary-Accountant advertised under Box. 168 
has now been filled. Th Associat 
all those who" applied fér the position. eee ee 





Postal 


Tuition for B. Se. ECON. 


The London University B.se. Koon Degree « 4 Vatuabie tint « 
resgiieeh aad wetture work i cokinaerse aid Industry, end for tenehie ae edad ciuavedies 
posts ss gata ee ete. sil as a is open to all —— Psat oo: 


residence. perpen Sa three examinations at home wader the 
quien nt Notes all ‘est shee" moderate fees pavabl by iastalmente, i it desired 











= se" ee London, (oalon, S.Wal- TS ep 3 e: 


THE ECONOMIST, Socata 8 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 


DEPARTMENT OF EXTRA-MURAL STUDIES 
(UNIVERSITY EXTENSION COURSES) 


The following evening courses are included in the 
Extension programme for the session) 1949-50, 
September, 1949. a 
Ancient Greek Drama “a 
id ish Folk Song » dolbeaye 
ern Drama bs: 
Plant pgense and Horticulture 
The culty 1 1 Patt f the 20th 
e Cultura attern 0 e Cc 
The Money ey, 
Youth in ociety Be Mees 
Many other University Extension courses will be held ‘hau 
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centres in London and the Home Counties, some of them 
ae ee a in bee Bay re eg . 

on may be obtained from the Direc partmen Extra-Murai 
Studies, University of London, Senate House, wen aaa 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 


The Senate invite applications for the Readership in 
with Special reference to Banking and Currency, tenable 
London School of Economics and Political Science (salary 
£1,250-£1,450). Applications (10 copies) must be received 
pee. ier ney Wack to Registrar, Un 

ndon nate House, rom whom further particulars j 
be obtained. <n 


‘UNIVERSITY OF QUEENSLAND 


Applications are invited for the post of Professor of 
Salary £A1,350/£A1,600 p.a., plus cost of living allowance 
£A23 10s. p.a.). 

Further tiulars and information as to the method 
tion may be obtained from the Secretary, Association of 
of the British Commonwealth, 5, Gor on Square 
The closing date for the receipt of applications is 15th One 
woman Assistant (preferably aged 25- 35) required for for 

officer of a public organisation. Duties: 
administrative in connection with organisation of tralaiee ie ‘aa 
Qualifications: University degree; shorthand and salary or 
























































100/40; good secretarial-administrative experience. 
more if exceptionally well soannee. Reply with 
ein vation and career to Box 1 

SS — Sa ete 
}ROGRESSIVE organisation should consider man 
unenterprise of present eh. Is a Wrangler te ee 
statistics and has had considerable experience as r 
market research department. He is 32, has held rcoponalla 
in Government department and has more than a nodding 
with advertising. Considers he has analytical and co 
and is a potential bargain as congenial job more i t | 
present £2,000 salary. Reply Box 190. t fey 
















Reguiren Immediately: Assistant to Managing Director 
industrial organisation in North West. Must be well 
referably with knowledge of at least two Euro 

nermel # according to age and experience—minimum per 


: ? ih 


\OMPLETE SET OF THE ECONOMIST, October, 194, ‘aad 
1949. inclusive, for sale, together or in parts. —Box ae 













QUALIFIED Accountant, age 35/40, for Executive “post 
Financial experience, especially in relation to 
tion and taxation, Continental experience and knowledge 
desirable. Salary £1,500 per annum or according to 
with good superannuation benefits. Reply to the 
Limited, Slough, Bucks. 
NORMAL OPEN COMPETITION FOR THE D ‘ADI 
CLASS; (2) SENIOR. BRANCH FOREIGN. 
(3). SPECIAL DEPARTMENTAL CLASSES: (4) ST. 
CLASS; (5) GOVERNMENT COMMUNICATIONS H 
AND (6) THE UNIVERSITY GRADUATES COM 


THE EXECUTIVE CLASS 


The Civil Service Commissioners announce that as an. 
measure applicable to the above-named Competitions in” 
upper age-limit will be raised to 26, i.e. candidates must. 
on or after August 2, 1924, and on or before February pet 
the only persons above this a age who will be admitted in 10¥ 
be (a) candidates for competitions (1) (2) (3) and Y 8 
served or are serving in H.M. Forces on a regular or 
engagement, if their age after deduction of such 
under 24 on August 1, 1950; and (b) certain candida! 
or after August 2, 1923, and on or before August 1, 
rendered civilian service otherwise than under the Na 
Acts. who may be admitted to any. of the six competit 
Commissioners’ discretion. After 1950 the normal a 
and 24 will be restored, ‘i.e. oe ge these Com 
1951 must be born on or after Au 2. 1927, and on or 
February 1, 1931, subject to age ions in the fe r 
(a) for persons who ee served in the Forces on & u 
service engagement, for whom the a age deduction will 
as in 1949; (b) for compulsory national. service: 
which this will take is under consideration but the Comm 
py to announce the final decision in the Autumn. i 

‘ Png ‘ a soni ; = a the ree’ sous of applicatliat 
o e com ons is ovem r 

eee ee 


M. A. (HONOURS) German, with subsidiary French. - 
Bo ‘ar: position. with prospects. Scholastic or 
x 
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